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ELECTION BORE 


Why is 
politics 
so boring? 


Why is a general election such a bore? 
Why does the national press have to try 
so hard to convince us that an election 
is the great democracy-in-action event it 
is supposed to be? Why do so many 
people yawn and complain that it really 
doesn’t matter much who you vote for 
- all the parties are much the same? 
Why will the speeches of our politicians 
during the campaign in general be only 
interesting when satirised? 


The answers to these questions and 
many more like them are depressingly 
familiar. The fact is that no-one ex- 
pects to hear more than the “ usual guff " 
from our politicians, no-one expects poli- 
tical parties to implement the fine-sound- 
ing policies outlined in their election 
manifestos. The electorate has come to 
expect lies from politicians and is forced 
to vote, not on where the parties stand 
on real issues, but on how efficient it 
is guessed a particular set of politicians 
might be in running the country. And 
this is anyone's guess. 


There is little to choose between the 
parties, because it is an open secret 
that none of the parties, once voted to 
governmental power, have the courage 
and strength necessary to implement a 
programme that might give this country 
a sane and positive future. The elector- 
ate is always made aware that its poli- 
ticians have to work with the forces of 
unspecified backstairs lobbies on all 
sides. It is not always pointed out, 
however, that if governments make 
decisions dependent on the “ pressures ” 
being put on them, then the country is 
not really being governed by the people 
voted there to do the job but by some- 
one else behind the scenes. And this, 
of course, makes a mockery of demo- 
cracy. 


Elections are boring because the people 
involved in them attempt to deny the 
facts: politicians, like the worst enter- 
tainers, attempt to woo and win an 
audience at any cost; the audience, 


forced to watch their antics, sees right 
through the ham acting. 


For the next few weeks, the television 
screens of the country will be filled with 
politicians making tough speeches that 
aren’t really tough speeches, searching 


discussion programmes and interviews 
that really don’t search very deeply and 
avoid getting close to important - but 
embarrassing - questions. The political 
scene in Britain is boring because it has 
become a second-rate extension of the 
entertainment industry. 


What is 
our future? 


What are the consequences of this? If 
this is the state of the country’s politi- 
cal Hfe, what is happening to the coun- 
try? What kind of future can we expect 
if those who plan for it are doing so 
on such a piecemeal basis? 


The first consequence hits the voters 
themselves. Elections, because they show 
British politics at its phoniest level, 
are depressing. Many people who hold 
the “great democratic right” to vote, 
cannot be bothered to use it. It is then 
that politicians complain about apathy. 
To try and stir up enthusiasm, various 
“safe” issues are raised amid the usual 
political bluster. The real issues are con- 
veniently forgotten. And this, more often 
than not, leads the voters to lose sight 
of what the real issues are too. 


The “ great national debate” on defence 
promised by the Wilson government, for 
example, has been successfully quashed 
by the election announcement. Wilson 
hoped the defence debate would not 
be conducted on party lines. But what 
surer way is there of Bur paces ue discus- 
sion within the parties than by making 
your supporters rally round for an elec- 
tion? In all likelihood, the next few 
months will see little or no serious 
discussion of why we need a £2,000 mil- 
lion defence budget, what kind of 
security this defence will give us, or 
if the money could be better spent at 
home or abroad. 


With both of the two main parties sup- 
porting the American policy in Vietnam, 
Britain’s future looks extremely bleak. 
The Wilson government's defence white 
paper says that we must keep a military 
force in the Far East to get between the 
great powers there; but it also says that 
we cannot mount a major military opera- 
tion without the help of our allies. Our 
chief ally in the Far East is America. 
It seems that far from putting ourselves 
in a position where we can get between 
great powers like America and China, 
we are actually becoming a puppet on 


the strings of America’s policy of en- 
circling China. 


This means that we will be once again 
saying one thing and doing another. 
While the Wilson government talks 
about improving relations with China, 
admitting her to the UN, and so on, 
Britain is in fact becoming deeply com- 
mitted to a policy of containing China. 
As for the UN, Labour’s slogan at Suez 
was “law, not war”, now it is supporting 
the unilateral US action in Vietnam, and 
proposing that Britain too should “ keep 
the peace” by armed force. While the 
government says it believes in putting its 
forces under United Nations control, it 
doesn’t act as if it does. Britain’s foreign 
policy is full of blatant and dangerous 
contradictions. It seems almost certain to 
make us fully committed to America’s 
foreign policy. Surely no government in 
its right mind would freely choose to be 
closely involved with America at the 
moment? The future of Britain might 
be as just another United State. 


At home, prospects are not much 
brighter. The Labour government has 
put through some of the social reforms 
we expected from it, but there are still 
too many people left out. What is 
worse, there does: not even scem to 
be the beginning of clear thinking about 
how best to help these people. Work 
with vagrants, derelicts, the outcasts 
of our society, is largely left to volun- 
tary groups. The Brain Committee’s re- 
port on drug addiction was conspicuous 
for its complete lack of a clear under- 
standing of the problem it was supposed 
to be dealing with. The new class of 
underprivileged, the coloured immi- 
grants, do not get a fair chance in hous- 
ing or jobs, and have to undergo the 
humiliation and dangers racial prejudice 
can cause them. None of the parties in 
the election really seems interested in 
standing up for the immigrants. Yet the 
race problem is likely to escalate over 
the next few years in this country if 
something intelligent and positive is 
not done about it now. 


While the government pays lip service 
to socialism, instead of a redistributive 
incomes policy, we are given £500 fines 
on workers who strike. A strange kind 
of socialism. Who benefits from it? 


The people of this country have little 
power of decision over their future. 
Very few have the time, money, know- 
ledge or opportunity to help control 
the forces that shape their lives - their 
education, work and conditions of living. 
On the big issues, like war and peace, 
most of us can do nothing except warn 
and protest. On local issues, like the re- 
planning of a neighbourhood, only a pri- 
vileged few have a part in the decisions. 


The people who actually have to live 
with what is planned have very little 
say in the planning. Most people work 
in boring, alienating jobs. In their leisure 
hours, people, as consumers, are induced 
to buy very trivial entertainment. Mis- 
takes and abuses on the part of the police 
have become commonplace, yet few 
people have been informed on how to 
protect themselves against the law that 
is supposed to protect them. And so 
on. 


Despite the efforts of a comparatively 
few well-intentioned people with some 
degree of power both within and without 
the government, the majority of people 
are being pushed further and further 
from a position in which they can exert 
some control over the decisions that 
affect them. Not one of the parties offer- 
ing themselves for election would give 
ordinary people a chance to reverse these 
processes. 


Is there an 
alternative? 


Is there any alternative to this situation? 
Is a vote in the general election com- 
pletely worthless? How else can we 
acquire control of our own future? 


There are many answers to these ques- 
tions, all clamouring to be heard. The 
socialist will answer one thing, the an- 
archist another. Some might advocate 
voting for the Labour Party in the com- 
ing election, if only for the fringe bene- 
fits that party offers at home, or out of 
loyalty to a parliamentary socialist tra- 
dition, however much that tradition has 
been distorted by Mr Wilson’s govern- 
ment. Others advocate voting for a can- 
didate with a “ special line,” a “ peace” 
candidate, for example, on the grounds 
that even though he might not win a 
seat, he will at least have raised im- 
portant issues and given people an op- 
portunity to register a vote of dissent. 
Others will advocate not voting at all. 


Whatever we do at the election, it is 
as well to see it in perspective. Whatever 
the ballyhoo that accompanies a general 
election, it is only one aspect of political 
life in this country. In many respects, 
it is one of the least meaningful aspects. 
Politics stops being boring and begins 
to assume a meaning again when it is 
seen as something which effects or- 
dinary human beings and can be affected 
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Sabotage and violence 


“The London Committee of 100 came 
to a wise decision last Sunday when it 
rejected a policy of support for acts of 
sabotage against American military es- 
tablishments” said Peace News on 
February 18, and it goes on to put for- 
ward what I consider to be valid argu- 
ments against the use of sabotage in 
present circumstances. But the London 
Committee appears, from the resolutions 
which were passed and defeated, to have 
gone much further than this, and re- 
jected all sabotage under all circum- 
stances, presumably because they see 
sabotage as being an aspect of violence. 
Is this necessarily so? 


We should avoid putting people and 
things into the same category; property 
is not sacred. Destruction of and inter. 
ference with property is not, of itself, 
necessarily a bad thing. It is if it results 
in violence to human beings, and, as 
Peace News has pointed out, this rules 
out many types of sabotage. But it 
surely does not rule out all sabotage 
at all times. 


I have heard the story of the resistance 
of the miners of the Ruhr to the French 
occupation after the First World War 
quoted as an example of non-violent re 
sistance. (Richard Gregg, in The Power 
of Non-Violence, calls it a “ predomin- 
antly non-violent strike and non-co-opera- 
tion movement.”) Yet this resistance in- 
volved, I understand, a certain degree of 
sabotage of factory and railway equip- 
ment, as the aim of the movement was 
to prevent the French getting the coal 
for which they had occupied the Ruhr. 
In this situation a certain amount of 
sabotage seems to have been relevant. 

When we are talking about sabotage we 
must be careful about what we mean. 
The definition accepted by the London 
and National Committees agrees with 
the dictionary definition of sabotage, but 
the word is often used today in a broader 


sense, meaning to disrupt or to make 
unworkable. We are surely in favour of 
this kind of sabotage against the war 
machine, as exemplified by sit-downs, 
various types of resistance to conscrip- 
tions, etc. The present contention is over 
property sabotage, and the dangers in- 
herent in this are not in the actual sabo- 
tage, but in the possible side-effects. 


To reject sabotage completely is a mis- 
take. It is not the answer to our prob- 
lems - in the final analysis it is people, 
and not things, that matter; but sabotage 
is a valid tactic, may be appropriate to 
certain situations, although not the pre- 
sent one. In view of this I doubt whether 
the London Committee has made the 
right decision in rejecting sabotage ab- 
solutely. 

Gordon Causer, 

27 Upper Gungate, Tamworth, Staffs. 


Since the Committee of 100 sabotage 
discussion a good deal has been pub- 
lished without any real attempt to an- 
alyse its content. 


The mover of the main motion made it 
clear on speaking to it and in summing 
up the discussion points that he or she 
was not for sabotage at this time and 
that the reason for the resolution was 
to attempt to bring understanding to the 
movement of the tasks ahead. 


At the same time it was pointed out that 
the “ mover” would commit sabotage in 
certain circumstances, for example the 
present conflict in Vietnam. Several of 
ice taking part took a similar stand- 
point. 


Any hope that an alternative to the pro- 
posal would come out of the discussion 
was dispelled. With few exceptions most 
of the discussion points were based upon 
bigotry, emotion, hypothesis, red herrings 
and, in one or two instances, downright 
abuse and insult. 


It is obvious from this that although the 
Committee has come a long way politi- 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


I had just dumped a pile of newspapers 
in the dustbin when my eye caught the 
following extract from an interview with 
Edward Heath published in a Sunday 
supplement. The interviewer asked 
about his basic beliefs. He replied: 


“Well, I believe in God, very much 
the kind of God, I would say, that most 

_ministers of the Church of England 
would believe in.” 


I find this expression of opinion odd 
on a number of counts. If Mr Heath be- 
lieves in that kind of God, does he be- 
lieve that other kinds of Gods exist? 
And if he does, what kind of Gods does 
he think they are? Then again, has he 
ever met any two ministers of the 
Church of England who believe in the 
same kind of God? I can’t say I have, 
but what is one to make of a man who 
ean only express the deeply personal 
mature of his beliefs in terms of an 
amorphous assumption regarding the 
deeply personal beliefs of a vast, anony- 
mous body of people whom for the most 
part he knows, if at all, only by repute? 


Supposing it transpired that most min. 
isters of the Church of England dis- 
covered they believed in the kind of God 
that Mr Edward Heath would believe 
in? (And if that strikes you as fanciful 
it is worth recalling that Lloyd George 
always spoke of the Church of England 
as being “The Tory Party at prayer.”) 
Never mind how much wiser we might 
be from this, how much wiser would any 
of them be? . 


And then there is that curious phrase “I 
would say,” which is really a rather 
more “with it” employment of our 
old friend “ Rhubarb, rhubarb, rhubarb.” 
In the sense that it adds nothing at all 
to a sentence it is strictly nonsense, and 
its growing usage by “topside” people 
of all kinds opens up a dubious prospect 
of public utterances made up of this 
sort of phrasing and nothing else. There 
are, of course, some disenchanted souls 


who would declare that that day dawned 
ages ago. 

* * 
Tne growing number of highly placed 
voices in the USA which are sounding 
opposition to Johnson's monstrous crus- 
ade in Vietnam throws into sharp relief 
the shameful nature of the support being 
given to him by Harold Wilson. Wilson 
is prone to accuse his critics of being 
merely concerned to ensure a victory for 
the Viet Cong; now that Robert Kennedy 
is declaring the Viet Cong must be in- 
cluded in the peace conference it is 
clear that big moves will soon be afoot, 
and the prospect of some reallv emphatic 
American back-pedalling from the war 
has suddenly opened up. All of which 
will Jeave Wilson’s present policy look- 
ing remarkably silly and empty. 
But what can one say about the sheer 
pusillanimity of those who ought to be 
putting the pressure on Wilson? Has 
there ever been a political eclipse so 
devastating as that which has overtaken 
Labour’s erstwhile “left wing"? I am 
not thinking of Barbara Castle, Frank 
Cousins, Dick Crossman and the others 
who feel ministerial office more import- 
ant than public dissent from Wilson’s 
murderous Vietnam folly, but of those 
MPs who protest and petition, who sign 
telegrams, letters and appeals, who make 
angry speeches of dissent inside and 
outside the House of Commons, but who 
will not, just will not, do the one im- 
perative the situation is sitting on its 
hind legs and begging for, just will not 
vote against war. 
Have they the least idea of the scale of 
disillusionment they are creating by their 
failure to act? The perpetually pointless 
bustle they sustain in their busy lives 
reminds me of nothing so much as the 
orchestra in that final scene of a Marx 
Brothers film which is fiddling away for 
dear life on a raft with no idea at all 
that it has broken off from the shore 
and is drifting steadily out to sea, and 
oblivion .. . 


x te 
“All his faults observed, set in a note- 
book, learned and conned by rote.. .” 


and with much justice too without doubt. 
But in the hours of his downfall can it 
also be remembered of Kwame Nkrumah 
that when the leaders of a plot to assassi- 
nate him had been tried and condemned 
to death (they had killed several people 
with their bomb explosion), he exercised 
his prerogative of mercy in their favour? 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


cally during the last year, it has a great 
deai to learn, but then this is sympto- 
matic of the country as a whole. 

One enlightening realisation was that 
there were several participants in the 
discussion who made it perfectly clear 
that they would go along with the Com- 
mittee just as long as it agreed with their 
point of view. This left a rather nasty 
taste in the mouth. 


During the debate it was generally 
agreed that the term “ sabotage” means 
only “damage to plant and materials, 
etc.’ Having thought this over since, I 
am brought to wonder what would be the 
definition of contermanding an order 
from “High Command” for “ Bombs 
Away” if this were possible? I pose this 
question as there can be no doubt in 
my mind that this and other similar 
activities would come under the head- 
ing. 

There is one point which I have left to 
be dealt with quite separately and that 
is the time-worn attitude of adult apolo- 
gists which implies that only youth can 
be expected to act in an irresponsible 
manner. This is reaction at its worst. One 
would think that it was the young who 
have elected successive capitalist, war- 
mongering politicians to power over past 
decades. One would also be drawn to 
conclude that it is the youth of today 
who is responsible for allowing the world 
to become engulfed within a naive ac- 
ceptance that we shall all be blown to 
fragments at the touch of a button. 


As in previous years, I have not the 
slightest doubt that this year’s Easter 
demonstrations will clearly indicate that 
most of the “ responsible ” adult popula- 
tion is conspicuous by its absence and 
that “irresponsible” youth participation 
will predominate. However, may I pose 
a ten-point question? When is serious 
thought to come up with an alternative 
to sporadic sit-downs and constitutionally 
absorbed marches and poster parades? 

A. F. Farr, 

24a St Stephens Gardens, 

London W.2. 


A pacifist government? 


Jane Darroch (Peace News, February 18) 
seems to be making a fundamental mis- 
take when she suggests that even in a 
non-violent society there will be a need 
for an army and police force. Surely 
this argument stems from Thomas 
Hobbes’ idea of the need for a “ Levia- 
than” to protect the commonwealth, else 
“the life of man be nasty and brutish 
and short.” It is as airy fairy as the 
absolute anarchist’s claim that when we 
abolish the state we shall abolish all 
the co-ordinating factors of production 
and distribution. 


The whole idea of a non-violent society 
is to have a society where resort to 
violence and internal disturbance is un- 
necessary because the available resources 
are fairly and equally distributed and 
social abuses have been abolished. When 
this occurs there will be no need for 
a police force. 

The tragedy is not that ‘these people 
are in effect disenfranchised and leader- 
less ... ” it is that they have surren- 
dered their freedom of action and con- 
sequent sense of personal responsibility 
to a group of leaders who abuse a system 
which was never designed to change the 
status quo any way. We are always being 
told by our Labour Party friends: ‘‘ Why 
don’t you work through the party and 
get something done?” Isn’t it obvious by 
now how useless is this line of argument 
- the facts speak for themselves. 


Even if Jane Darroch got her peaceful 
society under the policeman’s thumb, 
does she really believe we would give 
up the struggle? Peace is not enough, 
unless we have freedom as well, and if 
we have not then a violent situation 
could break out - unless she envisages a 
group of policemen and soldiers who sat 
down and started fasting as a form of, 
say, strike breaking? But at no time in 
world history has this ever happened, es- 
pecially under a Labour government. 
Nuclear weapons are merely a symptom 
of a sick society, not the whole illness. 
To abolish them is only the beginning. 
Peter Neville, 

12 South Grove, Birmingham 23. 


Scottish Easter march 


I have just seen your report (February 
25) from Ian Sutherland on the Scottish 


YCND Easter march. There are two 
inaccuracies : 


1. It is a one-day march, being over a 
distance of about 15 miles, on Easter 
Saturday, April 9. People who wish to 
do so will then be able to go down to 
London for Easter Monday activities. It 
is emphasised that this march is an 
attempt to get away from the traditional 
Aldermaston-type ritual, and on a more 
practical note it enables young people 
in the far north who can’t get south for 
Easter to take part in a meaningful 
demonstration. 


2. The address of Ian Healey, the Edin- 
burgh contact, is 47 York Place (not 40) 
Edinburgh 1. 

Leaflets giving general details of the 
march are in the course of production 
and will soon be distributed. 

Forbes Browne, c/o Watson, 

20 Mount Street, Aberdeen. 


Iranian trials 


Day-by-day accounts of the trial proceed 
ings in the case of the 55 Iranians 
accused of anti-state activities have been 
published in the Tehran press, contrary 
to a statement in your issue of February 
25 implying that the trial was taking 
place in camera. 


The quite separate trial of Khali] Maleki 
was suspended several days ago pending 
the defendant's recovery from illness. 
That trial was open to the public while it 
was in session. 

N. Shirzad, Press Counsellor, 

Imperial Iranian Embassy, 

31a Sloane Street, S.W.1. 


Arrested in Portugal 


Francisco Martins Rodrigues ‘‘ Campos,” 
the 39-year-old anti-fascist, was arrested 
by the Portuguese political police at the 
end of January. He had been working 
underground since 1952. There is moun- 
ting anxiety among exile circles that his 
life may be in danger, as the police have 
been looking for him for some time, 
and are not likely to be kind to him 
during interrogations. As he is one of 
the main organisers of the opposition, 
and more than one anti-fascist leader has 
died in inexplicable circumstances in 
Portugal in the past, the fears of exiles 
have a sound basis to them. 


The police have also arrested the wife of 
Rodrigues, Fernanda Alves Martins Rod 
rigues, and her sister-in-law, Cecilia 
Ramos de Almeida. Not content with 
this, they also took into custody the four 
children aged from 4 to 14 years. The 
children are now free but without their 
parents. An added cause for alarm is 
that the police have not as yet made 
the news of these arrests public. I would 
be grateful if any readers of Peace 
News who are concerned over the treat- 
ment of opposition figures in Portugal 
would send cards or letters to the Min 
ister of Interior appealing for clemency 
on behalf of Francisco Martins Rod 
rigues. The address is: Dr Santos Junior, 
Ministro do Interior, Praga do Comer- 
cio, Lisboa, Portugal. 

M. A. Teitelbaum. 


Children’s holiday 


It is time once again to plan for holidays, 
and I am writing to ask if any readers 
could invite a child from a poor family 
to spend a holiday with them in their 
homes this summer. 


In London and ten other cities, Family 
Service Units are helping families where 
the parents have been overwhelmed by 
domestic and personal problems. Many 
of the children can gain much from a 
holiday with someone who will welcome 
them with sympathy and understanding. 
They have a valuable new experience as 
well as gaining greater fitness to meet 
the winter. 

We shall be most grateful for any offers 
of private hospitality for a week during 
the summer. The children are usually 
between seven and thirteen years of age: 
the units check that they are free from 
illness and work in close co-operation 
with the hostess. We may not be able 
to accept all offers, for instance those 
from people living too far from any of 
our units; but we shall be pleased to send 
further details to anyone who can con- 
sider helping us. 

A. F. Philp, secretary, 

Family Service Units, 

207 Marylebone Road, London NW1. 
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‘Non-violence and politics’: War Resisters 
plan major conference in Rome 


Rod Prince writes: ‘ Non-violence and 

Olitics” is the subject of an interna- 
ional conference which the War Resis- 
ters’ International is holding in Rome 
at Easter. The twelfth triennial confer- 
ence of the WRI, it arises out of what 
Devi Prasad, the WRI secretary, des- 
cribes as “the great concern of the 
WRI to bridge the gap between non- 
violence and politics, and to make paci- 
fist action politically relevant.” 


Devi Prasad went on to describe the 
dilemma of the person engaged in con- 
ventional politics, who found that es- 
tablished political forms were unable 
to solve the problems of poverty, ten- 
sion and war, stemming from the cen- 
tralisation of power in society. On the 
other hand, there were people who had 
adopted non-violence as the basis of 
their approach, who wanted to make 
themselves more effective in bringing 
about social change. He hoped that the 
conference would be attended by both 
these groups of people, who were en- 
gaged in a search for a new kind of 
Politics. 


Themies to be discussed at the conference 
include power in society, non-violence 
and political institutions, non-violence 
and social change. Particular topics will 
be analysis of the achievements and 
limitations of parliamentary democracy, 
democracy in a one-party state, partyless 
democracy, the experience of pacifist 
socialist parties in Holland and Scandina- 
via; decentralisation, including demo. 
cracy in economic relations, the future 
of the nation-state, and “Is democracy 
compatible with internationalism?” 


There will be sessions on the work of 
roups involved in community work, 
ike Danilo Dolci’s centre, the Students 
for a Democratic Society and other 
student groups in the US and Canada. 


These studies will be designed to ex- 
plore the connections between commu- 
nity action, social change, and war and 
peace; one paper will be on the role of 
popular pressure in the formation of 
a democratic foreign policy. 


Among the speakers who will be present- 
ing papers are Danilo Dolci, Mulford 
Sibley, Kenneth Boulding and Norman 
Alcock of the Canadian Peace Research 
Institute. Devi Prasad, who has recently 
visited Scandinavia for the WRI, says 
that there is great interest in the con- 
ference there among peace researchers, 
members of parliament for the pacifist- 
socialist parties, members of the peace 
movement and others. Already applica- 
tions have been received from several 
countries, and it is expected that 100 to 
125 delegates and observers will be 
present. 


Representatives or observers are coming 
from the Yugoslav League for Peace 


and Freedom, and from the Czech, 
Polish, East German and perhaps the 
Soviet peace committees. Many peace 
organisations in Britain are sending re- 
presentatives. 


The conference will open with a speech 
on the “vision of a new society,” which 
A. J. Muste has been invited to make. 
After the four days of public discus- 
sion are over, there will be a business 
session, at which the War Resisters’ In- 
ternational members present will discuss 
the future work of the International in 
order to see how best to put into effect 
the ideas that come up in the first part 
of the conference. 


Pacifist organisations in many countries 
are represented in the War Resisters’ 
International, which was founded in 
1921 on the declaration: “War is a 
crime against humanity. I therefore am 
determined not to support any kind 
of war and to strive for the removal 


of all causes of war.” The International 
has always been concerned with the 
social implications of war resistance and 
the need for non-violent alternatives to 
war; the 1963 triennial conference in 
Stavanger, Norway, adopted a pro- 
gramme which considerably expanded 
the scope of the WRI'’s work. That 
conference briefly discussed the ques- 
tions of non-violence and politics which 
will be the subject of the Rome con- 
ference. This year’s conference looks 
like being an important step towards 
the development of a politics of non- 
violence. 


The public sessions of the conference 


will be from April 7 to 10, the business . 


sessions on April 11 and 12, both at the 
Domus Pacis, a large residential confer- 
ence centre. Further information and 
application forms from the War Resis- 
ters’ International, 88 Park Avenue, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 


Shorter 
notices 


Sanctions Against Rhodesia - the Econ- 
omic Background, by Robert B. Sut- 
cliffe (Africa Bureau, 1s 6d). 


Description of Rhodesia’s trade and pay- 
ments position, plus list of sanctions im- 
posed since UDI. Discussion of effects of 
sanctions and counter-measures available 
to Smith concludes that sanctions will 


World conference 


in Rome 


NON-VIOLENCE AND 


POLITICS 


7-10 April 1966 


Main items of the programme: Vision of a New Society; Power 
in Society; Non-violence and Political Institutions; Non-violence 


and social change. 


Conventional politics has failed to bring about lasting peace. 
It has also failed in eradicating poverty from the world. It has 
become outdated. A new politics is needed. 

The conference will analyse the present political institutions and 
explore the possibilities of a new dimension in politics. 


Speakers include Danilo Dolci, Italy; 


Mulford Sibley, United States; 


J. Laulicht, Canada; Vimala Thakar, India; and Aldo Capitini, Italy. 
Papers prepared by Mulford Sibley, Norman Alcock, Kenneth Boulding, 
Marco Pannella, Cor Hoek, Stan Gray, Richard Flacks and Manmohan 


Chowdri. 


Cost: 32s per day, room and board; conference fee £5. 


Application forms available from 


War Resisters’ International 
88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx., England 


deeply damage Rhodesia’s economy, but 
will not necessarily topple Smith. “If 
a fair trickle of oil comes through, there 
is more than a possibility that Smith can 
survive for a long time.” (The pamphlet 
was written before the recent news of 
oil supplies through South Africa.) Sanc- 
tions will have their major impact in 
mid-March, and if large numbers of ur- 
ban Africans become unemployed then, 
violence is likely to follow. ‘Sooner or 
later, it looks as if recourse must be had 
to more than economic measures if the 
rebellion is to be crushed.” 


Anarchism - six essays by members of 
the London Anarchist Group (LAG, 
1s 6d). 

The opening essay states that anarchists 

want a society based on co-operation, not 

competition and coercion. Others deal 
with particular subjects: agriculture, in- 
dustry, education, crime, war and peace. 

The last of these usefully explains the 

different anarchist positions on war and 

violence. 


Non-Violent Action: Theory and Practice 
- a selected bibliography, by April 
Carter, David Hoggett and Adam 
Roberts (Housmans, 5s - USA $1). 

Bibliography of 277 books, pamphlets 

and articles, classified including types 

and methods of non-violent action, exam- 
ples of resistance movements involving 
its use, practical aspects, non-violent 
action in international relations, and as- 
pects of non-violent social order. The 
introduction by Adam _ Roberts says 
that there has been widespread misun- 
derstanding of the technique of non- 
violent action, and “those practising it 
have often had to repeat the mistakes 
of others, or learn old lessons afresh.” 

The bibliography is intended as a limited 

contribution to greater understanding of 

the subject. 


The titles are given with publishers, 
dates, number of pages, and sometimes 
a short description. 


A Survey of Race Relations in South 

Africa, 1965, compiled by Muriel Horrell 
(South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, IR 50c). 

Extremely comprehensive description of 

political, legal, social and economic as- 

pects of apartheid. An invaluable refer- 

ence book. 


A Testament of Love - some editorials 
from The Friend, by Bernard Canter 
(Friends Home Service Committee, 
2s 6d) 

Essays on God and love by Bernard 

Canter, who retired from the editorship 

of the Friend at the end of last year. 

He describes ‘He that is without sin 

among you, let him first cast a stone at 

her” as a “quiet blow” which “des- 
troyed the world as we know it.” 


Vietnam Profile, by John McDermott 
(CND, 2s 6d). 
History of Vietnam, with particular refer- 
ence to America’s recent role in South 
Vietnam. Describes the attempt at liberal 
reform, encouraged by people of a 
“humane outlook who were sincerely in- 
terested in bringing forth a modern, 
democratic state” as the “ chief villain.” 


Concludes with a “ Vietnamese solution 
for Vietnam.” 


Tomorrow We'll All Be Geniuses, by 

Gordon Caulfeild (Pageant Press, $2). 
We will all be geniuses when we throw 
off the societal pressures which govern 
our observation and attitudes. Potential 
genius is natural to all of us, and we 
must use our minds to act on our 
observation. 


Lenin, the Compulsive Revolutionary, by 
Stefan T. Possony (Allen & Unwin, 
63s). 

Biography of Lenin, with appendix on 

“the psychology of destruction,” which 

claims that Lenin underwent “severe 

psychological stress” as a young child, 
and that his sexual libido was low. 

Claims also that at the end of his life, 

Lenin was beginning to sense that he 

had fought for the wrong cause; had he 

ON he would have been purged by 
alin. 


The Hallstein Doctrine, by Manfred 

Arndt (Verlag Zeit im Bild, Dresden). 
East German denunciation of the Hall- 
stein doctrine, which denies other coun- 
tries the right to have diplomatic rela- 
tions with both East and West Germany. 
Interesting quotations from various news- 
papers, and _ catalogue of difficulties 
which West Germany has met in apply- 
ing the doctrine. 


Gandhiji Expects (Navajivan Trust, 3 
rupees, 7s 6d). 

Collection of Gandhi's articles and 
speeches dealing with administrative and 
social questions: a plea for self-denial in 
government, based on the suggestion: 
“ Whenever you are in doubt, or when 
the self becomes too much with you, 
apply the following test: recall the face 
of the poorest and weakest man whom 
you may have seen, and ask yourself 
if the step you contemplate is going to 
be of any use to him... Will it restore 
him control over his own life and 
destiny?” 

The Great Trial, by Mazharul Hague 

(Navijivan Trust, 1 rupee, 2s 6d). 

First published in 1922, this account of 
Gandhi's trial and imprisonment in that 
year was out of print until 1965. In 
1922, Gandhi was jailed for six years 
on charges of inciting disaffection against 
the government, on account of three ar- 
ticles in Young India. The trial gave 
Gandhi a chance to explain the nature 
of and reason for the non-violent cam- 
paign of non-co-operation with British 
rule in India. 


EVENTS IN FRANCE 


April 17. Local demonstrations 
preparatory for 


April 24. Regional marches of the 
Mouvement Contre l’Armament Atomique 
54 Bvd Garibaldi, 75 - Paris (15) 


a bd = 


March 16-27. Photographic exhibition for 
non-violence in Salle de l’Ancien St 
Sauveur, beside Lille’s City Hall. 


Write in French to Dr Ducrocq, 
1 Bvd de la Liberte, 59 Lille, France 
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EDITORIALS 


A black statesman falls 


The universal delight with which the 
British press greeted the downfall of 
Nkrumah was not a wholesome sight. 
The papers which attacked Nkrumah for 
introducing dictatorship to Ghana, for 
creating a one-party state, suppressing 
free speech and imprisoning political 
opponents, and for his ostentatious extra- 
vagance, have been less ready to criticise 
other nations’ leaders who have com- 
mitted the same faults, but who have 
been “friendly to the West.” The sus- 
picion grows that the press disliked 
Nkrumah not for what he did but for 
what he said: in particular, for his talk 
of socialism and for his support of 
“ anti-imperialist ” alliances. 

As John Papworth points out on page 2, 
Nkrumah spared the lives of his politi- 
cal enemies even when their assassina- 
tion attempt misfired and killed inno- 
cent people. Several African politicians, 
including Dr Nyerere of Tanzania, have 
come out in support of Nkrumah. It has 
been said that Ghana was one of the very 
few African countries where waiters 
were known to refuse tips, and where 
something of a socialist consciousness 
existed among the people. Nkrumah was 
clearly not just a straightforward dic- 
tator. 

In London, surrounded by hostile wit- 
nesses, it is difficult to find out the 
truth about a country like Ghana. We 
have to try to balance Nkrumah’s 
achievements with the obvious signs of 


Indo- 
Pakistan 
miracle ? 


The news that the armies of India and 
Pakistan have withdrawn behind their 
own frontiers in accordance with the 
first obligation of the Tashkent agree- 
ment is very welcome. As an Observer 
report said last Sunday: 
“What seems to have been accom- 
plished . . . remains a minor miracle, 
without known precedent in war in 
the east. Two armies locked in un- 
finished battles and two _ peoples 
whipped up to patriotic frenzy have 
been persuaded to do a complete 
about-turn and follow the paths of 
peace.” 
There are clearly still dangers ahead: 
the Kashmir question is by no means 
solved, and on another front, there is 
the disturbing news that Jayaprakash 
Narayan has resigned from the Naga 
peace mission. Hopes of a settlement 
there have slumped sharply; Naga lead- 
ers have apearents lost faith in Mr 
Narayan, and Mrs Gandhi may in turn 
be faced with demands for the renewed 
use of force against them. It would be 
a tragedy if India were to help achieve 
a “minor miracle” in Kashmir, only 
to slip into a new crisis in Nagaland. 


degeneration of his regime: the trap- 
pings of power, the separation of the 
man from the people, the title of 
osagyefo (‘redeemer”), the ease with 
which he was overthrown It looks as if 
he became a sort of combined Stalin 
and Messiah. 


With our knowledge of Stalins and 
Messiahs, this should make us wary and 
inclined to be critical; but it is also 
worth remembering that there was a 
time when Stalin was popular, and it 
is worth trying to understand why. If 
Nkrumah personified some however ab. 
stracted ideal of national glorv and self- 
respect (as Hitler and Stalin both did), 
it is worth considering the strengths, 
weaknesses and dangers of this kind of 
regime. It is a challenge to people who 
want democracy based on popular parti- 
cipation to work out how this can cap- 
ture people’s imaginations in the same 
way that modern popular dictatorships 
have been able to. 

In the meantime, British reactions look 
like hypocrisy and prejudice. Conor 
Cruise O’Brien wrote a piece in Sunday’s 
Observer which was full of sympathetic 


observation of the “tragedy” of a man 
whose achievements turned into “the 
climate of a court,” with socialism the 
language of the court and Nkrumah the 
“equivocal chairman of a corrupt and 
cynical oligarchy.” At the end of his 
article, O’Brien wrote of Nkrumah: 


“He was no more fascist than he 
was a socialist. He was not cruel, or 
militaristic, or racist. He took over the 
British colonial structure, which was 
essentially authoritarian like all 
colonial systems, and retained the 
powers of past governors, including the 
power to replace troublesome chiefs 
and detain fractious citizens. There 
was nothing novel about these things; 
what was novel - and objectionable 
to the Daily Telegraph - was that it 
was an African who was doing them.” 
Dr O’Brien himself comes from an ex- 
colony of Britain’s - Ireland - and his 
words are a_ useful reminder that 
Nkrumah is condemned in large part 
because he is a black man who pre- 
sumed to behave like a white states- 
man. Voices like O’Brien’s are far too 
few. 


Cinema distribution for 
television film 


Now that the BBC has made The War 
Game available to the British Film In- 
stitute, the whole episode looks much 
less like a plot on the part of the sinister 
forces of political censorship, much more 
like a prize example of Broadcasting 
House getting cold feet. The news this 
week is that the BBC have banned a 
programme in the Pinky and Perky 
series because its title is thought too 
provocative during election time - ‘“ You 
too can be a Prime Minister.” Private 
Eye has once again been outdone by 
real life. 


The British Film Institute was a predict- 
able choice of distributors for the film. 
It is a “respectable” body that can be 
relied upon not to precede showings 
with outrageous publicity of the “ film 
the BBC would not allow” variety. On 
the other hand, the first press announce- 
ments that the film was to be shown 
made it sound as if BFI distribution 
meant showings would be more or less 
directed at those who are interested 
enough in the art of film to have joined 
a film society, and not to the public as 
a whole. 


A spokesman for the BFI told Peace 
News last Tuesday, however, that the 
film would in fact be shown much more 
widely than earlier reports had sugges- 
ted. Individual cinemas can apply for 
copies of the film to show to the public. 


The Institute’s main concern is to make 
sure that the film is not exploited by a 
chain of cinemas. Organisations other 
than cinema managements can apply 


to have the film for showings. 


It looks, then, as if the British Film 
Institute will try to make sure that the 
film gets a wide showing. On this occa- 
sion at least, protest against an estab- 
lishment decision seems to have had 
some effect. But it remains to be seen 
whether the film is shown on a scale wide 
enough to approach the mass showing 
which Peter Watkins wanted for it; and 
clearly it will be important for people 
who want to see the film to press their 
local cinema manager to request it from 
the British Film Institute. 

One point that does not seem to have 
been considered, though, is that The 
War Game might suffer from being 
shown in cinemas. Just as a film de- 
signed for cinema viewing usually ap- 
pears to be very slow-moving if shown 
on television, a television film might 
appear too fast and slick, perhaps to the 
point of seeming shallow, if shown in a 
cinema. Although there has been little 
research into the differences between 
film for cinemas and film for television, 
it is quite clear that very different tech- 
niques go into the making of each type 
and the audience in a cinema is in a 
different state of mind for watching the 
film than a television audience is in the 
comforts or discomforts of a house. It 
is possible, for example, that Peter 
Watkins’ newsreel] technique might be 
less effective in a cinema than it would 
have been on television. It follows that 
the public might not after all be seeing 
phe film as Peter Watkins intended it to 

e seen. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Cassius Clay, Black Muslim heavy-weight 
champion of the world, made it clear the 
other day that he didn’t want to be 
killed fighting a war he didn’t believe 
in in Vietnam. Immediately the press 
were down on him like a ton of bricks 
for being “unpatriotic.” To an extent 
the Fulbrights in America are allowed to 
say that Americans shouldn’t be being 
killed in Vietnam without being abused, 
but if a potential soldier says he doesn’t 
want to get killed, then they all come 
after him. It seems a little unfair when 
the potential soldiers have a direct in- 
terest in the war. I suppose it doesn’t 
matter if the whole of intellectual 
opinion in the States is against the war, 
as long as the supply of cannon-fodder 
continues undiminished. 


Henry Cooper, British heavy-weight 
champion, is the white hope of Britain 
(and the States) at the moment. “ Let 
me get at him,” says Cooper, “ before 
the Viet Cong do.” I can't help feeling 
that the State Boxing Commission of 
Illinois, which no longer wants to handle 
the next Clay fight because of Clay’s 
“unpatriotic ” remarks, is also motivated 
by racial prejudice. They hate Clay be- 
cause he’s not interested in presenting 
a respectable image in order to satisfy 
white opinion; and if Clay should get 
killed in Vietnam, Henry Cooper just 
might win the title for the white man. 


With all the fuss going on about damage 
to public telephone-boxes, judges impos- 
ing vicious fines as a deterrent, and 
Wedgwood Benn hastily adapting the 
new STD boxes to make them burglar- 
secure, one simple solution has been 
missed. If telephone calls from public 
phone boxes were free of charge, there 
would be no cash on hand for the 
vandals to steal. There seems to be 
no reason why public calls should not 
be treated as a free public service; 
private phones would obviously still be 
a privilege to be paid for. I wonder, if 
public phones worked for free, whether 
the GPO wouldn’t actually save money 
because of the immediate reduction in 
the cost of repairs. 


A government commission is at present 
investigating the practicability of paper 
sacks for refuse disposal in place of 
metal dustbins. In some places where 
paper sacks have already been tried 
experimentally, they have been with- 
drawn because they were highly vulner- 
able to the vandal. I wonder whether this 
isn’t a bit hasty. Why should the des- 
tructiveness of a few kids prevent a 
socially useful idea from being intro- 
duced? Children surely would learn to 
accept these sacks after their novelty had 
worn off. A good test of my assertion 
would be whether school milk is still 
distributed in paper cartons. I was just 
leaving school when the milk-bottle went 
out and the carton came in. Everybody 
was delighted: cartons abruptly squash- 
ed produced a marvellous, offensive jet 
of milk. Milk and chaos reigned. But I 
bet children have got used to cartons 
by now. 
s 2 es 


Something I’ve been meaning to men- 
tion for weeks: the Express and the 
Mail have both reported the new success 
in America of Arlo Tatum's Handbook 
for Conscientious Objectors, 13 years 
after publication. Booksellers al] over 
the US have sold out, and another 
10,000 copies have been printed. Arlo 
Tatum’s comment: “This is the first 
war where young people see no connec 
tion with national defence. War used 
to be an opportunity for heroism and 
courage. Now kids think it is stupid.” 


s s s 


I was wrong about Resurgence last 
week. It will not be a Committee of 
100 journal, and while a number of 
Committee of 100 people are helping to 
produce it, it will be quite independent. 
I'm sorry about this mistake, and hope 
no inconvenience has been caused. 
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ODDITIES 
DEFENCE 


One of the many oddities in the Defence 
Review was the statement that ‘“ Britain 
will not undertake major operations of 
war except in co-operation with allies.” 
Yet it elsewhere strongly implied that 
we are to continue to have an indepen- 
dent nuclear weapons policy. We have 
only offered to ‘“internationalise” - 
whatever that may mean - “the bulk” 
of our nuclear strategic forces. Presum- 
ably, even if our allies agree to this 
“internationalisation,” a portion of the 
force will remain independent. But the 
whole scheme is contingent upon the 
ANF being accepted, and it now is 
widely regarded as a non-starter. There 
is no provision in the review for the 
most likely eventuality - German re- 
fusal to co-operate without ‘ equality.” 


Nor is the armament of the F-111A dis- 
cussed. The plane is a long-range strike 
and reconnaissance aircraft, quite un- 
suitable for support operations, or to aid 
any UN activity, to which the usual 
lip-service is paid. Although the plane 
is to be adapted to carry an increased 
load of high-explosive weapons, it is 


If the anti-missile missile were de- 
veloped successfully “it would 
mean that one side might be (or 
think itself) immune from the 
other’s attack, and so be tempted 
to strike.” This picture, released 
in 1964, shows a full-scale model 
of the US Army’s Sprint anti-mis- 
sile missile. (See “ Missiles and 
Satellites ” below.) 


OF THE 
REVIEW 


primarily a low-level nuclear strike 
vehicle. So it is not surprising to find 
that our present V-bombers are to be 
equipped with “a new nuclear weapon, 
which can be effectively and accurately 
delivered from a very low level.” Plainly, 
the F-111A and its Anglo-French succes- 
sors are to be fitted with this new bomb. 
Is it to be firable without American 
consent, as the Daily Telegraph has 
frequently suggested? Is Wilson getting 
rid of the “myth” of the British in- 
dependent deterrent by attempting to 
make it actual? 


Incidentally, the miraculous figure of 
£2,172 million was achieved for 1966-7 
when none of the new project - F-111, 
Kestrel, cruiser and destroyer . figures 
in the estimates. No crystal ball is 
needed to foretell an increase next year - 
after the election. 


ISLANG OF DREAMS 


The islands which Britain and America 
are preparing as bases in the Indian 


Political satirist ‘driven 


out’ of West 


David Childs writes: Long before ‘‘ That 
Was The Week...” or “ BBC 3” British 
people who know Germany had wished 
for something like the German political 
cabarets in this country. Although thev 
don’t sway the electorate, these cabarets 
do help to keep the conscience of the 
educated minority alive. Usually they 
have no political allegiance, exposing 
folly in all parties. 


Probably the best-known master of this 
art is a Berliner, Wolfgang Neuss. At 
the moment he is paying for his un- 
orthodoxy. A man who never failed to 
attack Communism when he thought it 
necessary, Herr Neuss has been virtually 
driven out of West Berlin for attacking 
America’s Vietnam policy. As a result 
of his attacks almost the entire press 
refused to publish advertisements an- 
nouncing his show. 


Neuss persisted in his deviation b 
taking part in a Vietnam protest demon- 
stration of 1,500 people supported bv 
the Liberal and Social Democratic 
student bodies (Die Zeit, February 11). 
Since then he has been subject to con- 
tinuous threats, his show has closed 
and he has been expelled from the Social 
Democratic Party. 

The chairman of the Social Democrats, 
Willy Brandt, in an open letter published 
in Die Zeit (February 18), claims Neuss’s 
expulsion had nothing to do with Viet- 
nam, but was the result of his advice 
to voters at last September’s election to 
give their second preference to the 
neutralist DFU. This Wolfgang Neuss 
does not deny, but counters, “If you 
don’t think exactly like the Christian 
Democrats you get thrown out of the 
Social Democratic Party.” Herr Brandt 
took the trouble to praise Neuss’ pro- 
fessional achievements. 

Wolfgang Neuss has now left Berlin, 
where he felt he was in physical danger, 
for.a stay in Sweden. 


Berlin 


This year has started badly for freedom 
of expression on both sides of the Wall. 
As has been widely reported, East Ger- 
man writers such as Wolf Biermann and 
Stefan Heym have been severely criti- 
cised and the Minister of Culture 
sacked. Does this add up to a Stalinist 
counter-revolution in East Germany? 
Happily, there are signs that it does not. 


First of all, not in keeping with Stalin- 
ism, the DDR is trying, according to its 
leading economic journal, Die Wirts- 
chajt, to increase the flow of Western 
tourists. Secondly, the same journal has 
had a series of articles evaluating Yugo- 
slav economic experience. Thirdly, at a 
recent meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Party, Herr Ulbricht called 
upon the trade unions to practise more 
initiative and independence from the 
state organs (which directly contradicts 
the old Stalinist theory of trade unions). 
Fourthly, economically speaking, things 
are continuing to get better in East 
Germany, with production, productivity, 
exports and consumption up and further 
expansion for this year foreseen (Die 
Wirtschaft, January 27). 


Finally, as Die Zeit of Hamburg (Jan- 
uary 28) pointed out, the new East Ger- 
man Minister of Culture, Klaus Gysi, 
is not as black as he has been painted. 


On the Western side of the Wall there 
have been one or two small signs of 
hope in the last few weeks. According 
to Die Zeit (January 28) a Schleswig- 
Holstein court decided against a second 
sentence on a Jehovah’s Witness who re- 
fused to do alternative service in a 
mental hospital. The court asked the 
Federal Constitutional Court for a ruling. 
Secondly, a new critical magazine has 
been started. Called Deutsches Pano- 
rama, its editor is Gert V. Paczensky, who 
was fired from the North German tele- 
vision for his outspoken programmes. 


Ocean have roused the anger of the 
Indian government. The objection is 
quite justified: the bases are likely to 
extend “nuclear cover” (i.e. nuclear 
danger) all over Asia and Africa, and 
to open up further areas of cold war 
competition. 


But it apparently won't be all sugar and 
spice on these islands: one is apparent- 
ly only five feet above sea-level at its 
highest point, and washed by the waves 
in monsoon time. Drinking water will 
have to be brought in, and there will 
be no accommodation for families. 
Neither will there be any native girls. 
The lads therefore will have to be re- 
lieved every three months or so. 


TWO OF A KIND 


Senator Robert Kennedy’s appeal for the 
representation of the Vietnamese 
National Liberation Front in any coali- 
tion government represents a most sig- 
nificant shift in American politics. 


He also asks what would be the Ameri- 
can position if Communists were to win 
free elections in South Vietnam. This 
clarifies the main issue - are the Ameri- 
cans really prepared to stand by the 
Geneva Agreements? 

Senator Kennedy is widely believed to 
have set his sights on the presidency, 
and this stand must indicate that he 
reckons the bandwagon left of Johnson 
is beginning to roll. 

Senator Kennedy’s first brush with the 
administration came last summer when 
he urged a non-proliferation agreement, 
even possibly at the expense of the 
alliances. He shares this belief in the 
urgency of stopping the spread of nu- 
clear weapons with Lord Chalfont, the 
British Minister for Disarmament. It is 
interesting that Chalfont should be 
chosen to talk to the North Vietnamese 
during the Wilsons’ visit to Moscow. 
Neither he nor Kennedy is in any sense 
a left-winger, but both have done their 
international homework, and have a 
sense of the realities of world affairs. 
We can only hope that their indepen- 
dence is not a sign of powerlessness. 


MISSILES AND 
SATELLITES 


At present the United States and Soviet 
Union have reached a shaky equilibrium 
in their stocks of nuclear weapons. Al- 
though America still has far more 
strategic weaponry than Russia, the 
Soviets appear at the moment satisfied 
that they can inflict ‘unacceptable 
damage ”’ on the US, even in a retaliatory 
strike. 

Two developments threaten to disturb 
this and start the arms race spiralling 
still higher. The first is the anti-missile 
missile. If this were developed success- 
fully, it would mean that one side might 
be (or think itself) immune from the 
other’s attack, and so be tempted to 
strike. The whole effort would be im- 
mensely expensive, but America has an- 
nounced that it is progressing towards 
a missile which is immune to _ anti- 
missile attack; this is presumably 
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calculated to stop Russia going ahead 
with anti-missile developments. 


The other danger is from nuclear 
weapons delivered from orbiting satel- 
lites. With a large number of satellites, 
for communication and espionage, al- 
ready in orbit, and some of them now 
able to change their orbits, the fact of 
nuclear or other weapons aboard them 
would mean, in nuclear terms, that each 
potentially - weapon - carrying satellite - 
would have to be tracked by a missile 
to “take it out.” There is very great 
difficulty in checking the payload of 
missiles in flight; at a distance checking 
is uncertain, especially if space vehicles 
become nuclear-powered. Physical in- 
spection involves an infringement of 
sovereignty. There is the very strongest 
case for inspection of satellites on the 
ground, before firing, especially. since 
both powers have agreed at the United 
Nations that they would not orbit 
weapons of mass-destruction. 


INEVITABLE WAR ? 


Admiral Chester Nimitz told a reporter 
before his recent death that he thought 
a third world war inevitable. He did not 
wish this view to be known in his life 
time. 

The reason he gave - population. ‘‘ When 
people are starving, uneducated, without 
housing, they will eventually explode... 
They can be manipulated by any despot 
with a promise of something better.” 


This is the bi-centenary of the birth 
of Malthus, who also prophesied just 
such a fate. It is remarkable that ap- 
parently only China is taking the prob- 
lem of contraception seriously. 


This is the first of a regular fortnightly 
commentary on defence issues. 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 
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Marjory K. Potts 


Collegebound trom Harlem 


Three weeks ago, Peace News published articles on the social squalor 


in America’s ghettos, and the plight of the people who had to live 
there. The following article describes a project which began and suc- 
ceeded in Harlem - an attempt to give some young people a way out 
of ghetto life by offering them what they are usually deprived of, 


education. 


If you’re an American Negro in your 
teens, with a modicum of ambition and 
some brains, this is your time. The fact 
of civil rights is everywhere, and no- 
where is this more apparent than in the 
colleges and universities across the USA. 
Embarrassed administrators and deans, 
looking over their enrolments, are real- 
ising in. the depths of their highly-edu- 
cated moral minds that the white faces 
are too many, the dark faces too few. 
These college ofticials are more than 
eager to accept and aid Negro students 
who want to go to college, no matter 
what their circumstances are. 


In New York's East Harlem, this eager- 
ness has been duly noted, and a work- 
ing programme to take advantage of it 
has been created by a small group of 
very earnest and practical people. Be- 
cause of them, there are today at colleges 
as classy as Bryn Mawr, as far flung as 
the University of New Mexico, and as 
practical as the Bronx Community Col- 
lege, Negro and Puerto Rican and white 
students, many of whom were considered 
“dis-advantaged”’ in the traditional 
sense (poor and often broken homes). 
These students, and a good many others 
like them, are going on to college des- 
pite the old obstacles which once might 
have discouraged the best and brightest 
of them. 

The secret has nothing to do with 
poverty programmes, government aid, 
or some committee of philanthropists. It 


lies with the conviction held by an ideal- 
istic young teacher at Benjamin Franklin 
High School in East Harlem, some three 
years ago, that surely some of his stu- 
dents could go to college if they only 
had the right help. This teacher felt 
that what each student needed was one 
person to be interested in him, to help 
him read a college catalogue, and find 
a possible scholarship for him among 
the many available. And then too, he 
said, “‘what the student needed was to 
learn how to study.” 


They couldn’t seem to learn this at a 
school such as Benjamin Franklin, which 
is beset with many of the woes that 
plague New York City schools. It is the 
only academic high school in East Har- 
lem and it, too, is a victim of de facto 
segregation. The enrolment of 2,500 is 
about 90% Negro and Puerto Rican. The 
school is under-staffed and often im- 
properly staffed; because it is so segre- 
gated, too many of the students are dis- 
interested and weigh down those who 
show a flicker of concern. 

This teacher’s conviction and idea found 
its way to the Union Settlement, a com- 
munity house also located in East Har- 
lem. There a practical plan was evolved 
by some of the settlement workers, in- 
cluding the director, William Kirk, who 
looked at his able wife, Mary, and said, 
“Oh, Mary’ll run it.” Indeed she has. 
What exactly Mary Kirk has run is a 
loosely-organised, non-bureaucratic pro- 


lan MacDonald 


Working with immigrants 


In Islington 


A group of the Campaign Against Racial 
Discrimination has recently been started 
in the Isiington and North Hackney 
areas of North London. This is a part of 
London which, except for enclaves like 
Canonbury and parts of Barnsbury, is 
almost entirely working class. In Isling- 
ton itself, the borough council is 100% 
Labour-controlled, and quite notorious 
for its rather complacent attitude to the 
social problems which exist in the 
borough. In particular, housing condi- 
tions are the worst in London. Not un- 
naturally, the boasts of politicians about 
housing achievements produce a deep 
resentment - which is very relevant to 
the work of the local CARD group. 

The total population of Islington is 
225,000, Of this, approximately 5% are 
immigrants from Cyprus, 5% from the 
West Indies, India, Pakistan and Africa. 
Many of these immigrants have been 
here for over five years. Most of them 
are working class and only a small 
percentage are property-owners. 
Exploitation is rife and goes hand in 
hand with discrimination. Because of 
discrimination by the majority, the un- 
scrupulous minority who let rooms to 
immigrants do so at exorbitant rents. In 
one particularly bad case, a Nigerian 
was paying £2 a week for a shed in the 
garden; this was reduced to 15s by the 
rent tribunal. 

Many small factories employ workers at 
wages below the London rates and have 
no trade union organisation. Many of 
these workers are immigrants, only too 
pleased to get a job, any job. 

There is also an active Fascist party, 
misleadingly called the New Liberals, 
who go around with the familiar story 
that housing troubles are caused by 
the immigrants. The same tactic is em- 
ployed by some local Conservatives: I 
recently heard one of them argue in 
public that the notorious 1957 Rent Act 


would have worked but for the immi- 
grants. 

While all this goes on, the Labour 
Party keeps quiet. The result is that the 
resentments of local people are being 
successfully channelled against the im- 
migrants rather than the people and sys- 
tem responsible for the atrocious condi- 
tions. 

When the local CARD group started 
just before Christmas, it had a choice of 
policies. Either we could attack discri- 
mination head-on or we could concen- 
trate on the areas in which black and 
white could make common cause. So far 
we have tried to follow the second 
course. 

The reason for this is simple. Attitudes 
of white people to black are still harden- 
ing. We felt that if a newly-formed 
minority organisation attacked people’s 
attitudes without attacking the underly- 
ing causes of these attitudes, it would 
only increase hostility. What is really 
needed is an attack on the social ills 
which underly this hostility. In Isling- 
ton the social ills are housing and jobs. 
In Islington the housing problems are 
common to immigrant and native alike. 
CARD’s task is to channel resentments 
to their proper targets - the government 
and local council. We have therefore 
decided to work with the local tenants’ 
association. In the employment field, we 
are getting in contact with the local 
trade union organisations, We have been 
making extensive canvasses of the area, 
two or three times a week. We have 
had to deal with a series of attacks 
upon Indians and Pakistanis living in 
the King’s Cross area, and have taken 
deputations to see the local MP and 
the superintendent of police. 

Working together, struggling together, 
we see only the things we have 1n com- 
mon. More important, we get to know 
each other as individuals. 


ject known as the “College Readiness 
Programme.” It is a programme that 
emphasises the personal, the “one-to- 
one” relationship, as it brings together 
Negro and white professionais (lawyers, 
advertising executives, writers, social 
workers, etc) to be “sponsors” of cer- 
tain selected students at Benjamin Fran. 
klin. What makes the programme unique 
is its character - it is informal and does 
not condescend; it is effective because 
of these qualities. 

The adults who become sponsors gener- 
ally are there because they know Mrs 
Kirk, or someone aiready participating, 
and the whole idea is one that they 
can find personally rewarding, without 
its impact being dulled by endiess com- 
mittee meetings and reports. These pro- 
fessionais from a muddie-class worid 
know what it is to get a higher educa- 
tion and are familiar with the difficuities 
present for any student trying to get into 
a college, in addition to the financial 
problems and the academic and social 
adjustments once a student 1s there. 
Tnis knowledge is the sponsor’s ony 
necessary quaufication to be in the pro- 
gramme. 


The student is usually accepted because 
he or she is on an honours programme 
(which at Benjamin }'rankiin doesn't 
mean automatic brains . it often means 
that the student is just passing and has 
shown some willingness to study) and be- 
cause the sutdent may have asked to 
join the programme, having heard about 
it througn his friends. 

The important factor is that all the 
students on the programme want to be 
there. In a school like Franklin, where 
about 300 students drop out a year and 
many of those who do graduate have 
no expectation of “ great things in life,’ 
these students, who not only pass their 
courses but want to go on with school, 
are special and responsive in a way they 
might not be were they attending a more 
college-oriented high school or an in- 
tegrated school. 

At the programme's inception in the 
spring of 1963, Mrs Kirk found co-opera- 
tion trom a Franklin track coach, Irwin 
Goldberg. Mr Goldberg, who had had 
guidance training, soon became the high 
school’s guidance counsellor and has 
been invaluable because of his rapport 
with the students. Most of the school 
staff, which at first was wary of the pro- 
gramme, have since accepted it and 
helped so that it is indeed a joint effort 
between the community and the school. 
How much the students wanted and were 
ready for such a programme became 
evident when a preliminary College 
Board Test was scheduled to see how 
these students would score. About 75 
were exected to take this unofficial test, 
but 110 showed up. The number of spon- 
sors grew from 35 that spring to 54 by 
the autumn, and about 107 adults have 
now participated or are participating. 


It was soon realised that Just having the 
student meet with his adult sponsor to 
talk about colleges wasn’t enough. Many 
sponsors did more than that. They would 
invite the kids to their homes, not just 
to be nice. Since many, though not all, 
of the students come from poor and 
often broken homes, visiting the spon. 
sor’s home places them in an atmos- 
phere conducive to talk about things 
beyond the student’s reality. Talk about 
books and ideas, plays and music, base- 
ball, anything that is more often natur- 
aliy available to the teenager growing up 
in the college-oriented family. 

Because many of the students did not 
have a strong academic background, it 
was decided to supplement the student- 
sponsor relationship with a summer 
workshop. Somehow enough money was 
raised to pay for the workshop; the first 
one went on for five weeks during the 
summer of 1964 in a couple of rooms on 
the Columbia University campus. 


The workshop was staffed by public 
and private school teachers from the 
New York area. It was hoped that at 
least 30 students would want to take 
part in the workshop. Thirty-seven 
signed up. When the end of the fifth 
week came, the teenagers pleaded for 


the summer programme to continue. 


The workshop centred about combined 
courses in literature and history, much 
in the fashion of a college seminar. The 
drama was in watching them have the 
chance to put their natural abilities and 
fine imaginations to work. 


“The most important thing about the 
workshop, is what happened in the 
kids’ attitudes towards themselves - 
where they were going, what they could 
and could not do. Other kids in other 
situations are more widely read than 
these students, but others have less 
perception. These kids had a special 
sophistication, they saw people for 
what they really were.” 


These are history teacher Henry Drew- 
ry’s thoughts on the workshop, which he 
said was the “most fun teaching” he’s 
ever had. Mr Drewry happens to be a 
Negro, but he didn’t think this had 
anything special to do with his easy 
rapport with the students. Perhaps they 
were inspired by the fact that he was 
a Negro who ‘had arrived,” but in fact 
there was very little self-conscious aware- 
ness of race in the entire College Readi- 
ness Programme. 


Most of the students do not seem to 
be at this time politically motivated. 
They are too excited by the academic 
world and opportunities that are open- 
ing to them; their relationship with their 
white sponsor and teacher is dominated 
by this “ academic” feeling, rather than 
a sense of the “ black and white scene.” 


Race seems to be treated as a fact of 
life, and some view their “ condition” 
quite humorously. There is a creative 
writing class for those who are interes- 
ted, taught once a week by a volunteer 
English teacher whose “ regular” world 
is a private day school. Bud Stillman is 
patient and genuinely excited by the 
chance to be part of the world that 
the students bring to the writing class 
in their talk and stories. His students 
have had little opportunity to write 
creatively and Stillman is trying to 
move them to take their own realities 
and cloak them in fiction, in imaginative 
terms. 


The College Readiness Programme seems 
to have found a unique group of students 
to work with; many of them have that 
special gift of ‘‘self-awareness” and 
awareness of the world around them, as 
well as a sense of humour. These special 
perceptions or qualities could easily be 
buried, these students could become dull, 
if they were not being given the special 
tools to help them articulate and expand 
the way in which they view the world 
and themselves. 


One student “charmed” his way into 
the programme; he had terrible grades 
and, in the usual way of judging, would 
never be thought of as college material. 
He has made it to college, almost by 
sheer force of will; the going for him 
is exceedingly rough. According to Mrs 
Kirk, this boy was the ideal type for the 
unskilled labour market, if the college 
programme had not been there to pick 
him up. He had low scores on his 
achievement tests, he was almost inarti- 
culate in speech, but he could think. 
His background was a troubled one with 
no parents, and he moved alone from 
the South, finally arriving in Harlem. 
But this boy was charming and willing; 
although he couldn't write a simple sen- 
tence, and read only at the lowest grade 
level, he was taken on to the programme 
and finally got in to an all-white Metho- 
dist College in Michigan. 

Perhaps this is not where he should 
be: he’s having academic trouble, and 
as for his social life, he reports: ‘500 
friendly faces and not one friend.” “ All 
you get,” he told his sponsor, “is smile.” 
The image is poetic and the boy’s re- 
actions are as sensitive as a poet’s. He’s 
worth helping and the people on the 
programme are determined to help him 
until he reaches that point where he has 
the academic know-how to get along. 
They are asking the college to let him 
drop one course, perhaps give him extra 
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Unemployed African workers in 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, the first group 
to be hard hit by economic sanc- 
tions, squat outside an employment 
exchange. 


THE EFFECTS 
OF SANCTIONS 


Military dictatorship feared in Greece 


Bob Overy writes: Fears are widespread 
in Greece that the Army, impatient with 
the continuing political stalemate ever 
since Papandreou resigned last July, 
may organise a coup d'état. Massive de- 
monstrations are continuing throughout 
Greece in protest against the unconsti- 
tutional way in which the King and his 
advisers have handled the crisis in order 
to keep out Papandreou. Left-wingers 
argue that since the crisis was provoked 
by the conflict between Papandreou and 
the King as to who should contro! the 
Army, and the King’s increasing unpo- 
pularity may prevent him acting so de- 
cisively next time, it is probable that 


the Army itself will act shortly to take 
over the country. ; 

To meet this situation the United Demo- 
cratic Left (EDA), the major party of 
the left in Greece which has united 
with Papandreou and his Centre Union 
party to fight the Stefanopoulos govern- 
ment, has issued some proposals known 
as the Five Points, which it hopes will 
enable all people and political parties 
in Greece, interested in preserving con- 
stitutional government, to unite against 
the threat of dictatorship. The Five 
Points are quite moderate: 

1. All threats to parliamentary institu- 
tions to be condemned; concrete meas- 


ures to be worked out against the threat 
of dictatorship. 

2. Elections in 3 months’ time under 
a caretaker government supported by 
Peeemene 

. Guarantees to be given of free elec- 
tions. 

4. To be agreed by all parties that the 
issue of monarchy or republic will not 
be posed. An examination to be made, 
however, of the means of restricting the 
King to his duties as laid down in the 
Constitution, and of bringing the Court 
under the control of the government and 
parliament. 

5. The army to be kept out of political 


News in 
brief 


VIETNAM 


Nearly 100,000 men deserted in 1965 
from the South Vietnamese armed forces, 
the equivalent of half the American 
troops in the country, and almost double 
the number of desertions in 1964. 


USA 


The Civil Rights Commission has urged 
the US government to cut off funds to 
some federally aided welfare pro- 
grammes in the South because of racial 
discrimination in their practical appli- 
cation. 


Mrs George C. Wallace, wife of the 
Alabama governor, has announced that 
she will be a candidate for Democratic 
nomination as governor. If she is elected, 
Mr Wallace, who cannot succeed himself, 
will continue to dictate policies, as her 
assistant, at one dollar a year. 

Mayor Lindsay has called upon the New 
York Police Commissioner for a report 
of police personnel in the John Birch 
Society. A member of the society had 
claimed that 500 of the city’s 27,000 
policemen are members. 

A white man is being held by police for 
shooting five Negro pickets who were 
blocking his car in a supermarket car 
park. Emery McGowan, 23, told police 
that the Negroes would not move when 
he asked them. He opened the car door, 
fired at the pickets, and drove off. Two 
of the Negroes were shot in the stomach, 
but the cthers were less seriously 
wounded. , 

Apart from the atomic bomb missing at 
Palomares, suggestions have been made 
recently that other highly secret equip- 
ment is missing too. The US has now 
abeape to 14 nuclear weapons acci- 
ents. 


USSR 


The Guardian reports that Mr Gerald 
Brooke has asked to spend another year 


in prison rather than be sent to a labour 
camp. His wife reports that the case of 
Newcomb Mott, the young American who 
committed suicide on a Soviet prison 
train this year, preys on his mind. 


The Milan newspaper, I] Giorno, pub- 
lished last Thursday what it claims to 
be the address made by Andrei Sinyav- 
sky to the Moscow court in his own de- 
fence. His main argument was that 
isolated lines had been taken from his 
books, out of their proper context, “to 
prove that I hate motherhood, my own 
countrymen, and Jews, and that I am a 
Fascist.” The 40-year-old writer cited the 
case of other writers who had criticised 
the Soviet Union by satire but had gone 
unmolested because they were published 
at home, not abroad. His own “ foreign- 
ness” was held against him. 


Last Wednesday’s Daily Worker denied 
rumours that the paper had been banned 
in the USSR because it had carried criti- 
cal comments about the Sinyavsky- 
Daniel trial. It quoted Reuter’s Moscow 
correspondent as saying that the paper 
was on sale normally, although copies 
had arrived in Moscow late because of 
bad flying weather. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Rand Daily Mail, Johannesburg’s 
English-language morning newspaper, 
which has been fighting South Africa’s 
racial policies, and denouncing brutality 
in that country’s jails, will receive the 
ida Press Achievement Award for 
A twelve-hour daily house arrest has 
been placed on Miss Mary Benson, the 
South African author and journalist, 
who is well-known for her account of the 
African National Congress under the 
title “‘ The African patriots” now banned 
by the Republican government. As well 
as the house arrest, Miss Benson has 
been put under a ban which forbids her 
to ‘prepare, compile, print, publish, dis- 
seminate or transmit any publication.” 


SPAIN 


Carlos Alvarez, a Spanish Communist 
poet, is reported to have been detained 
at Baeza, for having illegally left and 
then re-entered Spain. It is reported that 
he left the country without permission 
to attend the tri-continental conference 
in Havana. 


GHANA 


The new Ghanaian government has been 
urged by the chairman of the interna- 
tional affairs commission of the World 
Jewish Congress to send Dr Horst 
Schumann, at present working in Ghana, 
and a friend of President Nkrumah, to 
Germany for trial. Dr Schumann is said 
to have taken part in the murder of 
mental defectives at the Euthanasia 
Institute at Grafeneck, and later to have 
performed experiments on prisoners at 
Auschwitz. 


HUNGARY 


The central committee of the Hungarian 
Communist Party recently held a secret 
meeting in Budapest to prepare for a 
possible ideological break with China. 
The meeting was the last strong warning 
to the Chinese Communists before the 
Soviet Communist party congress in 
Moscow next March, when the definite 
break is expected to be announced. 


BONN 


By order of the universitv senate, 
students at The Free University in West 
Berlin are no longer to be allowed to 
hold political meetings in the lecture 
halls, which means, in effect, that uni- 
versity premises are barred to all politi- 
cal activities. This ban has came about 
because a situation has been reached 
where police have had to attend student 
meetings, the outcry against the students 
having reached hysterical proportions. 
The decision of the senate to ban politi- 
cal meetings on the premises is consid- 
ered by many people, including profes- 
sors, to be far too drastic a step, and 
to be a serious blow to political educa- 
tion, hitherto an important part of life at 
the university. 


BELGIUM 


This year’s Belgian youth peace march 
will take place on April 24. Foreign 
delegations will be welcome. Information 
from Maurice R. Cosyn, Secretary Gen- 
eral, Union Federale, 46 Rue aux Laines, 
Bruselles. 


A meeting was held on February 3 in 
Brussels against the foreign bases in 
Belgium, some of which are reputed to 
include stocks of atomic weapons. 


life. For this reason, the military 
“junta” to be condemned, and an am- 
nesty considered for soldiers implicated 
in the right-wing and left-wing army 
plots, ‘“‘ Pericles” and “ Aspida.” 


EDA called these Five Points “ the basis 
for a national dialogue.” All Greek 
political parties are threatened by a 
military coup; already there has been 
considerable interest aroused in these 
proposals. EDA statements are rarely 
published in the right-wing press; all 
papers have carried these proposals. Ex- 
prime minister Papandreou has made a 
statement welcoming the proposals as 
“constructive.” Most significantly, Mr 
Kanellopoulos, leader of the right-wing 
party, the National Radical Union (ERE), 
which supports the Stefanopoulos govern. 
ment, has made this statement: 


“Greece stands at a critical turn in her 
history. The worst think would be if 
a temporary and superficial solution of 
the problems which have affected the 
lives of the people to their very depths, 
were attempted through a dictator 
ship.” 
Stefanopoulos, the prime minister, hasn’t 
made a statement as yet but is known 
to be concerned that EDA is occupying 
the centre of the political stage in 
making this suggestion. 
EDA are very anxious that the likelihood 
of a military coup should be known as 
widely as possible. They have sent re- 
presentatives to Italy, France and Lon- 
don. Already Labour MPs in this coun 
try have tabled a remarkably strong 
motion on the House of Commons order 
paper “viewing with concern the exist- 
ence within the Greek Armv especially 
among senior officers, of an organisation 
seeking absolute political power, if 
necessary by the violent overthrow of 
democratic institutions.” At least 30 
MPs had signed this motion as we went 
to press. Forty-three had signed three 
separate letters to Mr Kanellopoulos, to 
MY epauareal and to the president of 


It seems that the Army and the King are 
frightened to hold elections in case 
Papandreou is swept back to power with 
such a majority that he can restrict their 
influence in politics. In the present un- 
Stable situation, with the Stefanopoulos 
government having a majority of only 
two, there is a constant danger of an 
election being forced upon them. The 
aap te “junta” may move to prevent 
is. 


In these circumstances it seems im- 
portant that as much pressure as possible 
should be put on the Greek government 
to hold elections as suggested in the 
EDA proposals. Mark Dragoumis, Lon- 
don representative of EDA, will be ad- 
dressing a meeting of London Opinion 
on the present crisis at 6 Endsleigh 
Street, on March 7 at 7 pm. The British 
peace movement will have an opportu- 
nity to show solidarity with the Greek 
left when the next Marathon to Athens 
peace march takes place in May. The 
more foreign representatives who take 
part, the more embarrassed will be the 
Greek authorities it they try to stop it. 
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Francis Bridges 


DO WE WANT LOCAL RADIO AT ALL? 


Possibilities For Local Radio by Rachel 
Powell (Centre for Contemporary Cul- 
tural Studies, 5s.) 


Local radio: do we want it under com- 
mercial or public control? The debate 
doesn’t seem to have been nearly as 
widespread as one would have expected 
in the circumstances, and already a gov- 
ernmental decision (an unwelcome one) 
is said to be imminent. That the impli- 
cations of choice have been represented 
at all to the public is in no small 


Obituary 


VICKY 


With the death of Vicky on February 23, 
the art of cartoons has lost a foremost 
exponent, and the downtrodden of the 
world have lost a valuable friend. 


Victor Weisz was born, a Hungarian 
Jew, in 1913. His artistic ability emerged 
early, and his first anti-Hitler cartoon 
was published in a Berlin newspaper be- 
fore his fifteenth birthday. When Hitler 


Collegebound 
from Harlem 


continued from page 6 


tutorials. When he comes to New York 
on vacation, he’s now got a “ family.” 


In contrast to this boy, one of the girls 
on the programme at the same time 
was so bright and studious that her 
sponsor’s function was more to intro- 
duce her to new places in the city, to 
new neighbourhoods, than to prod her 
into finding her way to college. Interes- 
tingly, although the girl is from a 
family of 12 who lack money, there is 
is no lack of books and the family struc- 
ture is strong. Perhaps this is why this 
irl had the stability and unswerving 
rive some of the others from less for- 
tunate families lacked. Just before her 
exams in her senior year, her family’s 
house burned down, including all their 
books; the girl still came through. She 
is now attending a fashionable and aca- 
demically well-rated school for girls in 
Upstate New York. , 
When asked how she liked living in an 
all-white middle class community, she 
replied, “That doesn’t bother me. Try 
as I will, I cannot feel inferior.” Her 
room-mate was a little astonished, she 
reports, to find that this girl was a 
Negro, “ but when she got to know me 
as a person all was OK. Now she’s 
sad when she comes back to the room 
and doesn’t find me there.” 
The College Readiness Programme is 
made up of only a few volunteers operat- 
ing in East Harlem, and is supplement- 
ary to the regular academic high school 
life. But what it is accomplishing with 
more than fifty students a year is 
enough to say that if it were not there, 
the loss would be irreparable. As silly 
and as lazy as the students can be, for 
they are only adolescents after all, one 
feels if the programme were to cease 
suddenly, they would be heart-broken. 
Perhaps this excerpt from a student’s 
letter to Mrs Kirk best explains it. 
Sentimental though it is, it is as fine 
a pargeraph as was ever written by an 
18-year-old: 
“I love the scenery here, it’s breath- 
taking! Honest! The people here seem 
to take it for granted. Every time I 
look at a tree here my whole soul seems 
to become a part of it. It’s so beautiful 
I could cry! I’m so happy! I think it’s 
e sin to be so happy sometimes, oh 
golly! Four more years and I'll look 
ack and I'll have something no one 
can take away from me, and that is an 
* education’.” 


Marjorie K. Potts is a freelance Ameri- 
ean writer. 


measure due to the energies of Richard 
Hoggart and Stuart Hall (see, for in- 
stance, Peace News, August 14, 1964). 
They have continually insisted that a 
commercial system could onl provide 
consistent programming conducive to 
genuine community feeling and interest 
by defying its own business logic. 


It would be pleasant to report that the 
discussion has been helpfullv extended 
by this new pamphlet - the first publica- 
tion of Birmingham University’s Centre 


came to power he lost his work as a 
cartoonist (of course) and came to Eng- 
land, where he was just another refugee. 
The feeling of insecurity which he ac- 
quired between then and the outbreak 
of war stayed with him for the rest of 
his life. 


Michael Foot says of him, at the height 
of his career, “Year by year his own 
doubts and anxieties tortured him, to the 
amazement of his employers and 
friends.” James Cameron says, “ He was 
secure and successful, but could never 
bring himself to believe that he was 
either; he had the endless angst of an 
artist who believed he was staking the 
career of a lifetime on every cartoon, 
every day.” 

In 1940 Vicky at last managed to get 
an interview with Gerald Barry, editor 
of the News Chronicle, and offered to 
do “some cartoons.” Reluctantly, doubt- 
ing whether‘’a foreigner could ever un- 
derstand the English sense of humour, 
Barry gave him a trial. He stayed for 
fifteen years, the greatest years of the 
News Chronicle. When he resigned (be. 
cause Barry’s successor had refused to 
print a cartoon critical of the British 
in Kenya) the News Chronicle began its 
decline. 

His next employer, the Daily Mirror, 
gave him complete freedom to say 
exactly what he liked, but contrived at 
the same time to deny him indepen- 
dence. When the editor strongly agreed 
with what he said the cartoon would be 
given a black headline, blown up large, 
printed on page one. When the editor 
disagreed there was often a note to that 
effect. For a man with chronic feelings 
of insecurity it must have been a night- 
mare. 


The contract he signed with Lord Beaver- 
brook in 1958 gave him the maximum 
independence. Not only was he to say 
what he liked, but his cartoon was to 
be printed to a certain size, on a certain 
page of the Evening Standard, every day. 
He was guaranteed a freedom more se- 
cure than that of David Low, a power so 
absolute as to ruin anyone capable of 
believing in it. 


Comparisons with David Low were in- 
evitable. It was fashionably said that 
Low could draw and Vicky couldn’t. Low, 
a fierce critic of his contemporaries, 
said Vicky was the only cartoonist with 
any claim to draughtmanship. The quick 
pen portraits Vicky made at meetings 
show that he could indeed draw very 
well, and the fact that in his cartoons he 
preferred to do recognisable symbols for 
politicians, rather than portraits, indi- 
cates no lack of professional skill. 


No cartoonist today, however great, 
could acquire the enormous public in- 
fluence of Low in the 1930s. But Low’s 
socialism led him into the Labour Party, 
and when Labour took office in 1945 his 
ideas suddenly went flabby. 


Vicky was a socialist as well, but he 
was careful never to join any party or 
identify himself with any political group, 
and he never surrendered his critical 
faculty. The bases of his socialism were 
respect for ordinary people, profound 
self-identification with the outcasts of 
society, and hatred for the obscenities of 
war, oppression, and famine in the midst 
of plenty. 


DONALD ROOUM 


for Contemporary Cultural Studies, and 
therefore the occasion of some anticipa- 
tion - but alas, the kindest we can be is 
to recognise that Miss Powell’s heart 
seems to be in the right place. In fact 
her writing, lacking in  incisiveness, 
prone to shaky generalisation, and (one 
has to say it) rather gushing, illustrates 
what can happen so easily when a stated 
position reaches a second generation. 
Actually, what first arrests the attention 
is its peculiar unease of style underly- 
ing an unsureness in stance. All the 
right opinions on show, but the intellec- 
tual substructure creaking dangerously. 
Take this, for example, which follows 
an account of the “divisive” nature of 
pop music: 


“. .. nothing is so guaranteed to pro- 
duce violent division as transistorised 
pop. The past-it have only to see a 
youth with a pop record to feel them- 
selves competent to judge his manners, 
his sexual morals, his attitude to 
violence and his habits of cleanliness, 
all in one sweeping generalisation. The 
with-it, on the other hand, apparently 
feel that only an all-enveloping blanket 
of noise will keep the parsons and 
social workers out.” 


Now that the social sciences are begin- 
ning to offer interesting formulations for 
the media’s effects on their users, there 
is clearly no place for this kind of 
waffle in serious discussion. Neither, 
in its context, is it possible to dismiss it 
as yet another example of Miss Powell’s 
facetious humour. 


Various straws in the wind have indi- 
cated what we could expect from local 
commercial radio. Pop music would loom 
large; and we don’t have to share Rachel 
Powell’s simple view of the media’s effect 
on relationships to agree with her about 
the waste involved in duplicating the 
sort of service which can be provided on 
a national scale. Really the choice of 
commercial or public service radio re- 
solves itself so naturally in favour of the 
latter when we ask ourselves what sort 
of broadcasting would best serve our 


individual communities, that one feels 
slightly silly arguing the point. But do 
we want local radio at all? 


Perhaps this question had better be 
rephrased, because obviously some very 
vocal people do. What has still to be 
suggested (Rachel Powell gives us no 
proof) is that an audience of any ap- 
preciable size could be found for the 
new service. I am thinking mainly about 
the competition from television, particu- 
larly during the evening hours. We all 
know how magnetic a medium TV is, 
quite apart from the quality of its pro- 
grammes. Could local radio stations hope 
to compete? It's no good saying that 
pirate radio draws large audiences, be- 
cause pop music is apparently considered 
by listeners as a different enough service 
to constitute a supplement rather than 
an alternative to TV. Miss Powell is 
quite right to suggest that experimental 
stations should provide us with some of 
the answers before a general decision 
is taken. 


According to Professor Hoggart and Mr 
Hall, who have edited the pamphlet, 
Rachel Powell's contribution to thought 
on the subject resides in her concept of 
“creative amateurism ” or the active par- 
ticipation of various groups, from 
amateur dramatic societies to classes of 
school-children, in the preparation and 
execution of radio programmes. With 
no intention of frivolity, I must admit 
to grave doubts; it is difficult to discuss 
the idea without examples to point to, 
but the prospect of very boring pro- 
grammes seems a real one. I do not 
mean to decry local activities, but to 
suggest that perhaps their essence and 
interest lies in a shared activity which 
cannot be broadcast. 


Possibilities for Local Radio costs five 
shillings and offers twenty pages of 
argument, some of it misprinted. At 
whom is it aimed, and is it getting there 
efficiently? It would be interesting to 
know, for now is the time to start con- 
sidering ways of constructive protest in 
anticipation of the government’s hasty 
announcement. 


Democracy and A 


Non-violence 


I so appreciate George Benello’s faithful 
and full review of my book, Democracy 
and Non-violence, titled “‘ Man In An Im- 
perfect Society,” in the January 28 issue 
of Peace News that I hesitate to suggest 
the need for one correction. Because of 
its importance for any movement of non- 
violence, I send it along. 


On page 8 Benello says that the author 
“.. . does not recognise the incompati- 
bility of this with the guilt-ridden 
Western Judaeo-Christian conscience 
that is so centrally connected with our 
bifurcation of the world into the inner 
world of personal morality and the 
age world of international realpoli- 
4 a 

And again, 

“|... he is still more the Christian 
moralist, calling for a spiritual revival 
of conscience...” 

He then calls for “not conscience but 

fuller human understanding” of those 

whom he calls “the newer psycholo- 
gists.” 

His view of the human need is sound, 

in my opinion, although I am the sociolo- 

gist whose speciality has been a science 
of social reform, and not a psychologist. 

But his account of what those parts of 

the book are saying is in error, perhaps 

due to some lack of clarity in the state 
ment of the position. Still, I believe that 

a careful reading should correct this in 

his or any other’s thought. 

The origina] manuscript carried the title 

for one chapter, ‘“ Revolution Within 

and Without,” in which the position 
taken was the theoretical one, one with 
which peacemakers in America began 
at its founding conference. As a sociolo- 
gist I realised, in addition, that the West- 
ern extremes of reform deplored by 
John Dewey as “moral rectitude” and 
“environmental manipulation” and by 


comment 


Koestler as “Yogi” and “Commissar” 
were futile and useless precisely because 
they were not based upon understanding 
of the nature of man. (See p.212.) The 
book as a whole really pursues a line of 
development along John Dewey's alter- 
native for reform in his Human Nature 
and Conduct; i.e. the social quest must 
be for an “ environment in which human 
desire and choice count for something.” 


Further, the real issue which is raised 
about conscience (any at all, bad or 
good) is that which prevails in the West, 
of acting on conscience and in consensus 
of conviction through social action, as 
over against the robot-like acceptance of 
the will of any supreme state. (See pages 
166-179.) This is spelled out as “ con- 
scientious assertion” where the indivi- 
dual gets out on the line and votes with 
his life (p. 172, “...the time is past for 
talk; I must act with my life”). 


The entire section formerly under the 
title “Revolution Within and Without” 
has been retained (mainly pp. 210-223). 
Aurobindo Ghose, educated from child- 
hood in England, has so absorbed that 
fatal Western dichotomy to which Dr 
Benello refers that in starting India’s 
Civil disobedience for “quit India” in 
Bengal in the first decade of this century, 
he could see no possibility for resistance 
without violence. After his second im. 
prisonment for over a year without trial, 
he accepted exile in French Pondicherry 
where, during his last forty years until 
his death in 1950, he remained the Yogi 
of Yogis, despite repeated calls by the 
Congress Committee to come back and 
take up leadership of the Nationalist 
movement in India. Kagawa, who “ lived 
out ” the social gospel of Christianity in 
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Classified 


Terms: 64 per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order; (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Bd., Lendon, N.1 by Gret post Monday. Box 
Me. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


ANTI-PARLIAMENTARIANS meet informally on 
Tuesday, 8 March, Pindar of Wakefield, Gray's 
Inn Rd. Don't ask at bar. London Anarchists. 


“ PRIORITIES FOR PEACE”: National Confer- 
ence. The peace movement discusses ‘‘ Viet- 
nam,” ‘ Alternatives to NATO” and ‘' The 
World Disarmament Conference.'' March 12-13, 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall, London. Delegates and 
individuals welcome. Apply British Peace Com- 
mittee, 84 Claverton Street, SW1. 


TUES MARCH 8, 7.30 pm. Discussion: ‘‘ Growth 
in Personal Relationships,’' Eric de Leeuw. Sun 
March 13, 11 am. Lady Stocks: ‘' The Social 
Problem of Persistent Sex Offenders.’' Conway 
Hall Humanist Centre, Red Lion Square. 


““ WHAT HAPPENS IN A QUAKER MEETING?” 
Speaker: M. Ingle Wright. Friends House, 
Euston Road, NW1. Sunday 6 March at 6.30 
p.m. 


Personal 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
in International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
x. 


GIRL 22 seeks companion, male or female 
about same age, interested in hitch-hiking and 
working way round world. Able to leave as 
soon as possible. Box 429. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly 
and cheaply 50 size 20in x l5in 57s 6d post 
free. Quotations on request, five-day delivery 
service, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 
don NL. (TER 4473). 


PREGNANCY TEST, yale. accurate, reliable. 
Send small urine sample and two guineas fee. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW68. 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntary 
workers always needed at Peace News office 
10 am to 6 pm especially Wednesday (to 9 
pm) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London Nl. 


WISH HALF THE WORLD WERE UNFED. “ Uni- 

versities Fight for Economic Development "’ 

wants more, better aid, less trade-barriers, your 

auP ort. Anne Costello, Girton College, Cam- 
ridge. 


Publications 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from fousmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


LITERATURE FOR PEACE CAMPAIGNERS. 
Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature ser- 
vice, provides the latest publications of many 
organisations. 20s a year - start now. Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London Nl. 


NORWAY - THE SUBLIME. Is 3d. Terry Plant, 
56 Highland Road, Torquay. 


Accommodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large, newly 
decorated, with balcony, in mansion flat. 
Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarian only. 
CHIswick 3565. 


Wanted 


5s PIECES. Up to £12 for 1818 to 1902, £15 for 
1927 to 1933. Top prices for all other coins. 
Extremely high prices for war medals. Searle, 
Bridge House, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


Di 

As this Is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 

ost Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. nclude date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


4 March, Friday 


LONDON N4. 7.30 pm. 13 Goodwin Street. 
Pees of International Sub-committee of 
100. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace followed, at Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane, by refresh- 
ments, talk (Archbishop Roberts, SJ, on ‘' The 
Council '') and discussion. Pax. 


LONDON WS. 7.45 pm. Ealing Town Hall 
(Queen Hall). James Cameron speaks on Viet- 
nam. Also film: ‘* Message from Vietnam.”’ 
Ealing Council for Peace in Vietnam. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart, Broadway. Nadia 
Cattouse, NOW! club. 


5 March, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,”’ 
Old St (3 mins Old Street tube, 10 minutes 
Liverpool Street). Folk singing, admission 3s. 
Peanuts Club. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, 11 am. Chalkwell Park. 
Planting by Alderman W. H. Clough of Nagasakl 
cherry trees, presented to Southend Corporation 
by Southend CND. 


Democracy and 


Non-violence 


continued 


Japan, and his book, Love the Law of 
Life, as well as the Christ, primitive 
Christianity and the Gita are then used as 
illustrations of the opposite and _ alter- 
native way to these two futile Western 
extremes of reform, i.e. the life of action 
in a violent world through the inner 
and outer revolution as a single way of 
wholeness in living and acting. 


Finally, the book sets the tradition ful- 
filled by Jesus and held to by primitive 
Christianity (designated as the Hebraic- 
Christian tradition in order to dis- 
tinguish it from what is called the 
“ Judaeo-Christian ” tradition), sets this 
over against the Judaism which prevailed 
in Jesus’ time as well as the Christianity 
that has prevailed at least after Constan- 
tine took over Christianity and subverted 
it to support his holy wars. (See pp. 198- 
204.) We can afford to give serious at- 
tention to the question as to why Gandhi 
called Jesus “the Prince of the Saty- 
agrahis” and why he called the first 
brotherhoods of the “ Nazarenes,” later 
called ‘‘ Christians,” the first great use of 
it (satyagraha, aS mass non-violence) in 
history.” Also why he said to me, per- 
sonally, when questioned about our use 
of the name for our Christian non- 
violent movement, which adapted his 
term into Kristagraha, meaning literally 
Christ force, “ As far as I am concerned, 
the Christ and the truth are one and the 
same.” How does one possess what Jesus 
called the “spirit of truth”? Is it, as 
in the civil rights action movement be- 
ginning in Montgomery, Alabama, against 
the state which denies anywhere that 
men are men? Is this what Gandhi called 
the “all-sided sword,” which can, as he 
said, ‘““...be used anyhow. It blesses him 
who uses it and him against whom it is 


used... .’”? 
RALPH T. TEMPLIN 


UXBRIDGE. 7.30 pm. St Andrews Church Hall. 
Folk concert with the Young Tradition and 
many others. CND and NOW! club. 


5-6 March, Sat-Sun 


LONDON NW3. 11 am. High Hill. Gallery, 
4 Hampstead High Street. Vietnam exhibition - 
pocuMentes pictures, cartoons, arts and crafts. 


6 March, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ Landon Apprentice,’' 
Old Street (3 minutes Old Street tube, 10 
minutes Liverpool Street). Poets Workhouse and 
the Mike Osborne Jazz Group, admission 3s. 
Peanuts Club. 


TOTNES, 10.30 am. Devon workshop, practical 
work: making new banner. Speaker: Roger 
Degman Coffee and tea supplied, bring lunch. 


7 March, Monday 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Opinion: Mark Dragoumis (ex Greek 
MP) speaking on the present political situation 
in Greece. Consultative Committee of Peace 
Organisations. 


PPU London Area 


Monday nights at 7 pm, started 
February 28 


KS 


Speakers Training Courses 


Accent on delivery, pungency, 
debate, discussion, chairmanship, 
open air. 


6 WEE 


Thursday March $ at 7 pm 
Experiments in socio-drama 
Non-violent experiences in social 
and political current events. 
Come to 6 Endsleigh Street, WC1 


SATURDAY 12 MARCH, 2-8 pm 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE at 
Wanstead House, The Green, E11 


Speakers: Myrtle Soloman, John Papworth 
“Non-violence and the PPU ” 


Details from 6 Endsleigh Street, WC1, 
EUS 5501 


EASTER MARCH 
With 2 purpose 


Join up with 


Peace News 
and help to sell the paper 


supplies will be sent direct to you, on 
sale or return, in advance of the march, 
for sale in your own district and in 
coaches. Posters free. 


OVERSEAS EASTER MARCH 
ORDERS SPECIALLY 
WELCOMED 


Please order early from 


Distribution Manager 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


8 March, Tuesday 

CROYDON. 2.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Park Lane. Teach-in on race relations in Croy- 
don. Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 


CROYDON. 8 pm. Maple Room, Fairfield Hall. 
Public meeting: ‘* Vietnam: Who's to Blame?” 
J. Mendelson MP and Tariq Ali. CND. 


9 March, Wednesday 


GLOUCESTER. 8 pm. Co-operative Hall, Queen 
Street. Public meeting, speaker: Mrs Olive 
Gibbs. CND. 


LONDON NI6. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road. Peter Cadogan: ‘* Committee 
of 100"; David Swaffer: ‘‘ Caravan Work- 
shops.'’ CND. 


10 March, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Discussion on AGM. PPU. 


LONDON SW19. 7.45 pm. Merton Hall, Kingston 
Road. Folk concert: Ewan McColl, Peggy Seeger, 
Nadia Cattouse and others. Tickets (limited 
supplies) from Mrs Williams, 29 Poplar Road, 
SW19. Proceeds to Medical Aid for Vietnam. 


LONDON WCl1, 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Meet- 
ing on ‘The Aims of the Catholic Liber- 
tarians."' 


LONDON WC1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Film: 
‘‘Apur Sansar"' (World of Apu) directed by 
Satyajit Ray. (Part of a series on India and 
Pakistan.) SoF. 


12 March, Saturday 


BASINGSTOKE. 2-5 pm. Labour Hall, Kings 
Road, South Ham. Spring Fair in aid of CND 
Easter March. 7 pm onwards, Folk Concert. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,"* 
Old Street (3 minutes Old Street Tube, 1 
minutes Liverpool! Street). Folk singing, admis- 
sion 3s. Peanuts Club. 


UXBRIDGE. 7.30 pm. St Andrews Church Hall. 
Poetry and jazz: Mike Westbrook Big Band, 
Adrian Mitchell, Mike Horowitz, Harry Fain- 


light, Jeff Nuttall, Del Foley. CND and NOW! 
club. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN 
NON-VIOLENCE 
PUBLIC LECTURE SERIES - 


Dr Fritz Schumacher 


(Economic Adviser to the Coal Board) 


will deliver a lecture on 


An economist’s view 
of non-violence 
in everyday life 


Thurs 10 March 6.30 pm 


Westminster Friends Meeting 
House 


52 St Martins Lane, London WC2 
(near Trafalgar Square) 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 26s 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail) 3 months I2s 6 months 24s 
1 year 466. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION . 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months Ié« 6d, 
6 months S$2s 6d, 1 year 635. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36 104, 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 74, @ months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, ¢/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th 8t, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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STOP THE WAR 
IN VIETNAM 


Public meeting in 
Hornsey Town Hall 


Friday 11 March 7.30 pm 
(buses 41, 212, 233) 


Speakers: KONNI ZILLIACUS MP, 

MRS VERDUN PERL (member of the 
National Council of the Liberal Party. 
Recently visited Vietnam). 

PHILIP BOLSOVER (editor of Sanity). 
Chairman: ARNOLD GREGORY MP 
Organised by the Haringey Peace in' 


Vietnam Committee 
45 Fortismere Avenue, N.10 


ri { renounce war and | will never & 
support or sanction another ” 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledgs Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


POSTER 
PRINTING 


for Easter 
for elections 
for meetings 
for dances 


and all printing requirements 


HOUSMANS 


give quick service, good 
layouts, and keen prices 


All orders and enquiries welcomed 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Ignore the election 


Our appeal is still on. Election or no 
election, we need that £10,000 by March 
31. Last week an anonymous £500 
brought us an unexpected lift; several 
organisations have now had time to 
meet and vote us a gift; and a new 
batch of appeal letters have just gone 
out. So the money is still coming in; but 
there are still people who should know 
about our appeal, and don’t. Please help 
us get the message to them. Don’t let 
it be drowned out in the electoral din. 


ROD PRINCE 
total since Jan 21,1966 


£5977 


contributions this week £272 8 5 
we still need £4023 by March 31 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
to Peace News Ltd) to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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Dissidents enter the election 


Radical Alliance on Monday adopted 
Pat Arrowsmith as its general election 
candidate to fight the Foreign Secretary, 
Michael Stewart, in Fulham. A_public 
meeting is being held tonight (Friday) 
in Fulham Town Hall at 7.30 pm to 
present the candidate and launch the 
campaign. As well as Pat Arrowsmith, 
Ajit Singh, Fellow of All Souls, Cam- 
bridge, will speak on Vietnam. 

Pat Arrowsmith will be standing on 
the Radical Alliance platform of attack- 
ing the problems of war, poverty and 
race, particularly challenging the gov- 
ernment’s Vietnam and east of Suez 
policies. On Saturday, March 5, at 2.30 
pm, there will be an open-air meeting 
at North End Road, Fulham (near Wool- 


worth’s). Helpers for the campaign 
should phone PRO 6869 or REN 3834. 

As Peace News went to press, Hull sup- 
porters of Radical Alliance were reported 
to be planning to contest Hull North 
again. At the recent by-election there, 
Richard Gott polled 253 for Radical 
Alliance. 

Ronald Mallone is again standing in 
West Woolwich as Fellowship Party can- 
didate, on a policy of attacking all war 
preparations. He told Peace News on 
Monday that he would be arguing that 
Britain was a junior member of one 
armed camp, and that we should “ break 
through the circle of fear” which held 
the armed camps together. 

He was emphasising that he would be 


Kent caravan dwellers 
win their appeal 


Brian Richardson writes: When the 
London Borough of Bromley towed 25 
caravans out of a refuse tip  Jast 
November, and deposited them on the 
verge of the Orpington by-pass, insult 
was added to injury when the police 
prosecuted the caravan dwellers “that 
being gypsies, they did without lawful 
authority or consent, encamp upon the 
highway.” In spite of being ably defen- 
ded in Bromley magistrates’ court, they 
mers found guilty and fined a pound 
each. 

On the advice of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties, an appeal was lodged. 
At the South London Quarter Sessions 
on Friday, February 18, a test appeal was 
allowed. 

By now Bromley Borough had happily 
reversed its policy, and the caravans 
were settled in an official encampment 
near the refuse tip from which they had 
been towed away; but the appeal was still 


ELECTION BORE 


from front page 


by them. Politics is not the exclusive 
province of politicians, however compli- 
cated and exacting the business of gov- 
ernment may be. Each one of us can do 
something to bring meaning into politics 
and chase the boredom out. 
The anti-war movement in this country 
has been praised for bringing political 
activity back into the streets. It is this 
that we would urge our readers to do. 
This does not necessarily imply being 
an_ anarchist, a socialist, a member of 
CND, what have you. It does imply an 
attitude which sees each man’s respon- 
sibility towards his society extending 
far beyond casting a vote every time 
the powers-that-be decide to hold a 
general election. 
The opportunities open to each indi- 
vidual to do something towards changing 
present-day society are innumerable. 
Often they seem small, insignificant, com- 
ared with politics at a governmental 
evel. You might decide, for example, 
to use the general] election as an oppor- 
tunity to give publicity to the plight of 
the underdeveloped countries. Perhaps 
a national fast to help the starving in 
India could be arranged. This would be 
a worthwhile and practical gesture. But 
it leaves us far from the point where 
we can have a direct influence on our 
country’s defence policy or guide the 
nation’s money from armaments to help- 
ing the underdeveloped countries. None 
the less, it is a beginning because it 
reintroduces human meaning into poli- 
tics. At the time of the last election we 
asked the question: “ when is politics?” 
At this election we offer the same an- 
swer: politics is all the time. 


GENERAL ELECTION 1966 


Don’t waste your vote on candidates who 
put their party before principles and 


policies. 


Radical Alliance PAT ARROWSMITH 
needs your help NOW 


of some consequence, because the site 
is licensed for 30 caravans for only 
6 months, after which a permanent site 
for only 12 is to be built. The council 
has no suggestions as to what will hap- 
pen to the unlucky eighteen. There may 
well be another round of eviction and 
forcible towing off followed by further 
prosecutions. 

George Bignall’s case was taken as typi- 
cal. The police counsel had to prove that 
Mr Bignall was a gypsy, that he en- 
camped, that it was on a highway and 
that he was without careful authority or 
excuse. The defence counsel, Mr Sedley, 
submitted that in the absence of a statu- 
tory definition, the dictionary had to be 
taken as correct in describing a gypsy as 
a member of a tribe of Indian origin 
calling themselves Romany, and that no 
evidence had been brought to support 
this or even to prove that he was of 
nomadic habits. He held that the en- 
forced stay on the verge did not consti- 
tute an encampment; conceding that the 
verge was part of the highway and owned 
by the borough, he submitted that the 
placing by the council of the caravans on 
their own land did give Mr Bignall law- 
ful excuse for being there. 

The chairman, though inclined to give 
a wider definition to the term “ gypsy” 
than the Shorter Ozford Dictionary, 
allowed the appeal on the other grounds. 
This was a great encouragement to the 
small group of caravan dwellers at the 
foot of Polhill in the Sevenoaks district 
who had to appear at Sevenoaks magis- 
trates’ court last Friday, February 27, 
on precisely the same charge. Mr Sedley 
again defended. 

This time the magistrates adjourned to 
consider the first point in the defence 
submission, that no evidence had been 
brought to prove that the defendants 
were gypsies, in spite of the keen young 
policeman’s insistence that they were 
so. The case was dismissed, and the 
hearing for outstanding fines for similar 
previous convictions adjourned sine die, 
thus removing a heavy cloud of anxiety 
from thse hard-pressed people. 

Perhaps these successful court cases, 
though won on technicalities, will give 
new heart to the travelling people in 
their struggle for recognition as full 
citizens. 


conference 


A national conference on “ priorities for 
peace ” is being organised by the British 
Peace Committee at the Mahatma Gandhi 
and Montagu halls on March 12-13. It 
will discuss alternatives to present arms 
and defence policies, the economics of 
disarmament, and “the objectives and 
the role of the peace movement in 
Britain and internationally.” 


Candidate for 


Fulham 
Michael Stewart’s constituency) is 


PUBLIC MEETING this Friday 4 March 
Fulham Town Hall 7.30 pm. 


free to vote against arms spending in 
the House of Commons, not being bound 
by party whips. With the money thus 
saved, he would propose bigger old age 
pensions, a big housing programme, a 
non-contributory health service, feeding 
the hungry overseas, a central rating 
system, free public transport for work- 
ers, and interest-free government mort- 
gages. 

At the last election Ronald Mallone 
received 1,112 votes. He confesses that 
his campaign organisation was not pre- 
pared for a spring election, and says 
he is in urgent need of support. His 
address is 141 Woolacombe Road, S.E.3, 
phone LEE 6249. 

In Leyton, the Independent Labour Party 
is putting up Bill Hanley as candidate, 
with a socialist programme which will 
emphasise opposition to war prepara- 
tions and point out that there is “little 
or no difference” between the three 
major parties. Activities will include 
open-air meetings, canvassing and leaflet- 
ing. Helpers are asked to contact George 
Gowler, 21 Barbanel House, Cephas 
Street, London El (STE 3295). 

Plaid Cymru, the Welsh self-government 
party, will probably fight between 18 and 
20 of the 36 Welsh seats. 

London anti-parliamentarians are plan- 
ning to mount a poster and leaflet cam- 
paign during the election period, around 
the theme that the election is a device 
to give Labour a larger majority, and 
thus a freer hand to implement “ big- 


West Indian group 
leaves CARD 


The 6,000-member Standing Conference 
of West Indian Organisations has with- 
drawn from the Campaign Against Racial 
Discrimination on the grounds it is 
“soft and middle-class, working behind 
the scenes.” Sunday’s Observer reported 
the Standing Conference secretary, Jeff 
Crawford, as saying that official bodies 
were tending to recognise CARD as re. 
presenting Britain’s immigrant popula- 
tion, but that the Standing Conference’s 
views were being ignored. 

In a letter to Peace News, V. D. Sharma, 
general secretary of the Southall Indian 
Workers’ Association, expresses “ deep 
regret” at the decision to withdraw. 
He says that a great disservice will 
have been done to all immigrants if 
differences of opinion disrupt CARD, 
which is “the organisation through 
which we can all join forces.” 
Mr Sharma describes the “ middle- 
class” accusation as a red herring. He 
says that it is middle-class immigrants 
who have been critical of CARD, while 
the IWA, which has a “solid working- 
class base,” supports CARD, and parti- 
cularly welcomes its initiatives in the 
trade union field “to support the strug- 
gle of immigrant workers.” 


Expulsion denied 


Last week’s Peace News report that 
David Stayt, chairman of Gloucester 
CND, was being expelled from the 
Labour Party has been denied by Nor- 
man Ford, press officer of the Stroud 
Labour Party. Mr Ford writes that a 
complaint from the Hull Labour Party 
about Mr Stayt’s support for Richard 
Gott in the recent Hull by-election was 
“noted” by the Stroud executive; it 
has not yet come before its general com- 
mittee. He says: ‘“ There has been no 
suggestion of expulsion and it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that Stroud Labour 
Party, which contains many active peace 
workers and has a long record of oppo- 
sition to war preparations and nuclear 
arms, would take such a step, even if 
urged to do so.” 


(currently 


unit capitalism,” to be competitive in 
world markets and show foreign bankers 
that the pound is strong. The Conserva- 
tives could not do this, because they 
could not get away with the measures 
which Labour was proposing to control 
“the workers.” People interested in 
joining this campaign are invited to go 
to the Pindar of Wakefield in Grays Inn 
Road, W.C.1, next Tuesday evening. 
The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
is to use the election as an opportunity 
for publicising the Easter march. 
questionnaire for candidates will be pro- 
duced, and North-West Region is plan- 
ning a leaflet on the theme, “ vote with 
your feet.” 

Peace Pledge Union groups will be 
leafleting meetings. The Campaign 
Against Racial Discrimination and the 
British Council for Peace in Vietnam 
are considering activities during the 
election, but have no definite plans yet. 


‘Free school’ to 
study community 


A community school, which will offer 
free education on subjects “ essential to 
our daily life and work,” is to be started 
in the Notting Hill district of London. 


The school, called the London Free 
School, will run lectures and discussion 
groups on housing problems, immigra- 
tion, education, mental health, legal 
problems, unions, wages, prices, and the 
arts. The intention is to get community 
activities going to find out why social 
problems exist and what can be done 
about them. The school is described as 
“not political, not racial, not intellectual, 
not religious. not a club, open to any- 
one.” 

Among the people concerned with setting 
up the school are John Hopkins, a photo- 
grapher, and Peter Jenner, who is at 
the London School of Economics. They 
are working closely with George Clark 
and the Caravan Workshops Notting 
Hill project. 

A meeting to introduce the school will 
take place on Tuesday, March 8, at 
7.30 pm at St Peters Church hall, on the 
corner of Elgin Avenue and Chippen- 
ham Road, W.9. 


New group wants 
better aid policies 


A new university pressure group for 
better aid and trade policies towards 
the developing countries is holding its 
first conference in Cambridge next week- 
end, March 12-13. 

Entitled “Universities Fight for Econ- 
omic Development *” (UNFED), it intends 
to form “radical yet realistic’ aid 
policies, by means of conferences and 
pamphlets. This month’s conference is 
on “trade, aid and development,” and 
a pamphlet based on the conference re- 
port will be issued in the summer. 

A statement by Anne Costello, UNFED 
liaison officer, says that the defence re- 
view and the calculations made in the 
national plan have shown the govern- 
ment’s “hypocrisy” in professing good 
intentions towards developing countries. 
The world trend of aid is downwards, 
although the need for aid is growing. 


UNFED is supported by War on Want, 
the United Nations Student Association 
and other student groups in at least 16 
British universities, and by a handful 
of academic staff. It is anxious to in- 
crease its support rapidly; further in- 
formation about its activities, including 
the coming conference, can be obtained: 
from Anne Costello, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. 


OPEN AIR MEETING this Saturday 5 
March, Woolworths Corner, North End 
Road, Fulham 2.30 pm. 

CANVASSING this Sunday 6 March, 
from 10.30 am report to 55 Finlay Street, 


SW6 telephone RENown 3834. 


Help needed to write out election 
addresses etc. 

We also want your cash now! 

Election agent: 

Martin Smith, 42 Vicarage Road SW14. 
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